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RULES ON TRAVEL PAY 
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SHAKE-UP IN GI JOBS 
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A WORLD ‘NEW DEAL’? 
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Secretary Krug . . . The Public’s Stake in Coal 





You go, weather or no! 

Out there in the darkness, winter storm 
clouds may be scudding low. But aboard 
your New York Central train, you can depend 
on all the things that mean a good night. 
Good food in the diner. Good company 
and good cheer in the club lounge. And a 
good bed waiting for you. 





Of beds and roadbeds 


Drift off to sleep in the quiet pri- 
vacy of your room... cradled by a 
deep mattress, stabilized springs, 
rubber-cushioned couplers, roller 
bearings and a smooth, rock- 
ballasted roadbed that takes you 
through gentle, water-level valleys. 


The Gift of Sleep is yours on the Great Stee! Fleet 


20th CENTURY LIMITED OHIO STATE LIMITED SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
THE WOLVERINE THE DETROITER 


THE COMMODORE VANDERBILTS 


THE NEW ENGLAND STATES MONTREAL LIMITED CLEVELAND LIMITED 
«and many other famous trains. 


Good nights make good mornings! 


Awake refreshed. Dress at leisure 
in your own completely equipped 
room. Then, an appetite -rousing 
New York Central breakfast...and 
you arrive with your energy at peak, 
and not a business hour lost on 
your overnight vacation! 


D in Production 
Cars enough for 30 new all-room trains 
are on the way to spotlight the NEW 
in New York Central. 
© 1946, New York Central Railroad Company. 


oNEW YORK CENTRAL 


Thé" Water Level Route — You Can Sleep 














WHO IS THE LONELIEST MAN 


IN BUSINESS? 


The loneliest man in any enterprise is the one 
who makes the final decisions. 


When Allied Armies, during the war, were 
poised to leap on the Continent, one man, 
General Eisenhower, had to take courage in 
his hands and pick the day irrevocably. 


It is the same way in business. Some one man, 
after all the decisions are in, has to set the 
course and hold to it. 


The job of making decisions—a function of 
management—has been well done in America. 
This fact is one great reason why America is 
the most productive nation in the world—and 
a country where real wages are higher than in 
any other country in the world. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 


re Y . ee - . . 
4 The consequences of his decision may affect good management. Nothing else is so important 
g the future of the business, the security of thou- to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
d sands of employees, the savings of investors. or the public welfare. 
S 
n 
N. WAVER & SON, Ine. 
' Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
/ Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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New York’s Business Information Service 
supplies executives with facts as they 
apply to a specific business! 


IRMS planning an eastern location, or a local business 

planning expansion, will find New York State’s six mil- 
lion workers—the largest labor force of any state—a major 
advantage. 

Equally significant is the excellent record of labor stability 
in New York State. For the first five months of this year, the 
proportion of man-days idle in New York was one half the 
ratio of the country as a whole. 

Important, too, are such benefits as New York 
State’s central location in the country’s richest and. 
most concentrated market, the unparalleled trans- 
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NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 







portation facilities, the steadily decreasing tax rate, the 
friendly attitude of local communities who seek and encour- 
age new enterprises, and the proximity to foreign markets. 


These are some of the general business advantages offered 
by New York State. Before making a decision you need spe- 
cific information—about factory and office space, availability 
of raw materials, local transportation, power, and labor sup- 
ply. You need to know these things as they apply to your 
business and your needs. 


You can get these details from New York’s Business In- 
formation Service. This helpful service saves you leg work, 
time, and money. For complete information, write 
M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner, New York State 
Department of Commerce, Room 213, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 
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THE NEW REMINGTON FOURSOME 


Four Long Hair Shaving Edges 


The Foursome is the only sha-er 
with the sensational new Llue Streak 
twin shaving head. This efficient long 
and short hair trimming head, com- 
bined with two round heads, makes the 
new Foursome the equivalent of four 
single-head shavers. It’s a “must” for 
men with mustaches... handy for trim- 
ming sideburns. 


REMINGTON 


You're looking at the greatest electric shaver built since Remington 
Rand pioneered the first multiple-head shaver — and one of the grand- 
est gifts a man can find under his Christmas tree. 

The new Remington Foursome — the latest product of Remington 
Rand research — packs more shaving power on the head end than any 
other shaver. It has two of the famous Remington round heads, plus 
the new Blue Streak twin shaving head — the equivalent of four 
single-head shavers. 

Powered by an improved motor, the new Remington Foursome will 
handle any beard — shave it fast, close, clean and smooth. Whiskers 
disappear at a touch and it will cut a neat hair-line around sideburns 
and mustaches. 

Packed in a satin-lined presentation case with cord-holder and 
brushes, the Remington Foursome (AC-DC) is priced at $19.50. 


Count heads when you 
buy an electric shaver! 


The Remington Four- 
some, newest and 
greatest shaver in tie 
Remington line 


$19.50 


The Remington Three- 
some has three pre- 
cision-ground shaving 
heads 


$17.50 


The Remington Dual 
is your best buy in 
twin-headed electric 
shavers .. 


$15.75 


All Remingtons operate 
I El 


Remington 
Division, Br 
Remington hk 





ELECTRIC SHAVERS «© roo «: CMAGTOR RARE 12300050 








Production. Production in October ex- 
ceeded prewar rates in several important 
consumer items, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration reported. They included: 
110,000 trucks; 6,700,000 passenger tires, 
1,500,000 truck and bus tires; 265,000 
washing machines; 188,000 gas ranges, 
72,000 electric ranges; 266,000 vacuum 
cleaners; 1,800,000 radios. Still below pre- 
war levels were these items: 286,000 auto- 
mobiles; 280,000 mechanical refrigerators; 
45,000 sewing machines. Reconversion 
progress up to the eve of the coal strike 
was shown by the fact that industrial 
operations at the end of October were 81 
per cent above the average of the late 
1930s. 


Sugar. Home-canning _ sugar-ration 
stamps 9 and 10 were made valid through 
December 31. Office of Price Administra- 
tion said validity of the stamps was ex- 
tended past the original date of Novem- 
ber 30 because many housewives had been 
unable to get the sugar. Industrial users 
were given authority to apply for their 
allotments 20 days before the beginning 
of an allotment period. 


Meat supply. Prospects for meat sup- 
plies in 1947 were measured by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Near-record cattle 
herds are expected to produce a beef and 
veal supply of more than 70 pounds per 
person. Pork output is likely to be some- 
what smaller than in 1946, because of this 
year’s smaller pig crop, but the 1947 
spring pig crop is expected to be the 
largest since the record crop of 1943. The 
Department of Agriculture reported that 
pork and beef prices should decline mod- 
erately from present levels when meat 
production reaches seasonal peaks early 
this winter. 


Public works. Money available for 
flood-control and rivers and harbors proj- 
ects in the year ending next June 30 was 
raised by $70,000,000. This makes a total 
of $290,000,000 allocated for that purpose 
in the current fiscal year. The increase 
lifts the total federal appropriations for 
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public works this year to $1,135,000,000, 
which is $235,000,000 above last August’s 
ceiling. 


Auto batteries. CPA increased the 
amount of scrap lead available to storage- 
battery manufacturers. The higher alloca- 
tion will permit manufacture of 150,000 
more batteries before the end of the year 
than had been expected. 


Wage stabilization. The White House 
announced appointment of two new in- 
dustry members to the National Wage 
Stabilization Board: John L. Lovett of Bir- 
mingham, Mich., and J. Copeland Gray of 
Kenmore, N. Y. They were selected from 
nominations made by industry groups from 
most of the regional wage stabilization 
boards. The White House said the WSB 
still has some remaining functions, though 
it is due to wind up its affairs in the next 
few weeks, following recent removal of 
wage controls. 


Inventory rules. Restrictions on inven- 
tories of 24 types of consumer products 
were removed by CPA. The products 
range from antiques to toys and games, 
and include drugs, jewelry, sporting goods. 
For items remaining under inventory con- 
trol, CPA redefined “controlled merchants” 
to include only those retailers and whole- 
salers who have total annual sales of 
$400,000 or more, or whose inventories 
are valued at $100,000 or more. Previous- 
ly, controls applied to merchants with 
yeatly sales over $200,000, or inventories 
of $50,000 or more. 


Grain supply. Some restrictions on the 
use of grain were removed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The limitation on 
the domestic distribution of flour was 
ended. In the three months beginning with 
December, brewers may use as much grain 
as in the corresponding 1945-46 period, 
except for wheat and rice, the restrictions 
on which were unchanged. Distillers may 
use unlimited amounts of corn below 
Grade 3, but limits on their use of wheat 
and rye were not altered. 
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We. 2 0f a series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 


—IS ON THE BEARINGS 


Wires a steel mill puts the squeeze on a 
white-hot ingot, mill bearings are in a 
tough spot. 

Not so long ago, squeeze-weary bear- 
ings were a serious problem in the steel 
industry. For example, one blooming mill 
(the mill that makes the first squeeze) was 
forced to shut down every two weeks for 
bearing replacement. 

This bearing-wear problem, like so many 
industrial metallurgical puzzles, came to 
Brake Shoe—and its National Bearing 
Division came up with bearings which ran 
six months as compared with the previous 
two weeks. 

A plate mill, as another example, rolled 

an average of only 25,000 tons before new 
bearings were needed. NBM bronze bear- 
Ings soon upped the plate mill’s uninter- 
rupted roll to 190,000 tons! 
Now this was no accident. NBM bear- 
ings have done the same and better for 
mill after mill, for year after year. It was 
the direct result of Brake Shoe’s engineer- 
ing procedure. 





First, a tough bronze bearing metal, 
with a low coefficient of friction, was de- 
veloped by Brake Shoe’s metallurgists. 
Second, this metal was exhaustively tested 
for performance under specified conditions. 


Third, once this bronze met the tests, 
strict laboratory control was established 
in NBM foundries to assure absolute uni- 
formity in the finished bearings. 

Thus, Brake Shoe research—and the 
accumulated knowledge of Brake Shoe’s 
metallurgical specialists —paid off for the 
steel industry. There’s an excellent chance 
that they can do as well for you if WEAR 
—by heat, abrasion, corrosion, friction or 
impact—complicates your business. 


“Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding,” first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research. Of 
particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to you when published. 
fo) J 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 
American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 





AMERICAN 
Brake Shoe | 
ses COMPANY 


























You can't 


TAURDER 
this paper 


Maybe murder isn’t the word, but Patapar 
does get in situations where it takes a ter- 
rific beating. For example, meat provi- 
sioners use it to wrap hams that are to be 
boiled in cooking retainers under high 
pressure. The wrapper gets drenched and 
boiling hot. If it were ordinary paper it 
would quickly go to pieces. But Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment is a special kind of 
paper. It stays intact and strong —clings 
snugly to the ham helping to hold in juices. 
Patapar likes that kind of job. 


Soak it, boil it, freeze it, 
wrap grease in it 


Yes, do all this with Patapar — soak it in 
water for weeks, boil it, freeze and thaw 
it out—Patapar can take it. Put Patapar 
next to grease, fats or oils — it resists pene- 
tration. 

With these qualities Patapar does jobs 
you might think impossible for paper. 


Patapar has 
hundreds of uses 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects prod- 
ucts like butter, shortening, meats, cheese, 
fish, frozen foods. In hospitals it replaces 
oiled silk as a wet dressing. Druggists use 
it for ointment pads. Bakers line pie tins 
with it. It is used for making hair waving 
pads. These are just a few of an endless 
variety of uses. 


We print Patapar with 
brand names and designs 


When color is wanted, Patapar can be 
printed beautifully with colorfast, water- 
proof inks. The printing is done at low 
cost in our own plants which are specially 
equipped for printing Patapar in one or 
several colors. We give a complete Patapar 
printing service — sketches, art work, type- 
setting, engravings — everything. 


BUSINESSMEN: 


If you think Patapar might 
be helpful to you, write on 
your business letterhead for 
booklet U. It tells more 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Potapor Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dp 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 
income tax deduction for losses on the sale 
of securities if your wife buys substan- 
tially the same stocks, even though the 
transactions are made on the stock ex- 
change through separate accounts. In one 
case involving the same number of shares 
in the same corporation, a federal circuit 
court of appeals disallows a deduction on 
the grounds that the transactions were not 
bona fide and there was no economic loss 
by the family unit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN erect temporary structures 
at the site of a construction job authorized 
under the emergency housing program 
even though the temporary buildings are 
not covered specifically by your authoriza- 
tion. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion issues an interpretation under its con- 
struction limitation order to permit such 
temporary buildings for storage and dress 
rooms, shacks for watchmen, etc. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly buy lead acid 
storage batteries from Government sur- 
pluses. The War Assets Administration 
sends instructions to its field offices to put 
on sale immediately all of these batteriés 
on hand. Some sales will be in lots at fixed 
prices, others under sealed bids. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
State sales tax on oil sold for export to a 
foreign government and delivered to the 
purehaser’s tanker. The U.S. Supreme 
Court rules that a California sales tax on 
oil for export is nullified by the import- 
export clause of the Federal Constitution. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of work 
gloves, disregard former CPA restrictions 
on types and styles that can be made. 
These controls are revoked by the agency. 
At the same time, CPA drops its controls 
over production and distribution of cotton 
yarn produced for sale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
fireman in your plant for sleeping time on 
the premises when he is given ample con- 
secutive hours for sleeping and is paid for 
time spent on calls to duty. A federal circuit 
court of appeals holds that, under such 
conditions, firemen’s sleeping time is not 


and administrative decisions. 


working time for which they are entitled tp 
pay under the Fair Labor Standards Ac. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesaler or retaile 
or institutional user of sugar, handk 
sugar-rationing matters through brane; 
rationing offices, located in most larg 
cities and formerly known as district OP4 
offices. After December 8, all other ration. 
ing, including applications by individuals 
for sugar-rationing books, will be handled 
by eight regional issuance units being get 
up in OPA regional offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be held liabk 
for tax on the income of a trust that you 
create even though you retain powers to 
vote the trust’s stock, to veto its sale, or 
to veto investment of the income. In one 
case where the creator held, but never 
used, such powers and where he could 
derive no economic benefit from these 
powers, the U.S. Tax Court holds that he 
was not taxable on income of the trust. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly, as a small pro 
ducer, obtain a contract to supply the 
Government. with needed materials and 
equipment. A representative of the De. 
partment of Commerce’s Office of Small 
Business tells small businessmen that all 
major Government procurement agencies 
have agreed to give small business a 
chance to participate in these orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT upset the result of a 
collective-bargaining election on the ground 
that unskilled production workers, whom 
you are using due to inability to obtain ex- 
perienced men, are not a representative 
unit. The National Labor Relations Board 
rejects this argument by one employer, and 
points out that the unskilled worker 
might be retained indefinitely. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard wartime inventory 
restrictions on 24 types of consumer prot 
ucts formerly under control, ranging from 
Christmas ornaments to fur coats and 
from musical instruments to sporting goods 
Other items dropped from retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ inventory controls by CPA ir 
clude antiques, drugs, jewelry, luggage, 
oriental rugs, radio receiving sets, toile 
articles, phonographs, toys and games 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings d 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid@ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep Stat 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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ONLY INCHES FROM 

MOLTEN STEEL... 

THIS PAPER STANDS 
UNSINGED / 


THE BRILLIANT SEARING heat of a welding 
arc is so intense that it melts hard steel 
like butter. Yet inches away, both heat and 
sparks are stopped cold...by an are 
deflector made of paper! 


THE SECRET IS that many welding are de- 
flectors are made of asbestos paper—just 
one of countless ways in which K&M 
Asbestos Paper and Millboard serve human 
safety, comfort and convenience. Other 
widespread uses for these two asbestos 


products: wrapping for furnace pipes, hot 
plates, gaskets, ironing board covers, lin- 
ings for walls, shafts, ceilings, as well as a 
host of specialized industrial applications. 
DO YOU HAVE A problem that these 
asbestos paper products might solve? Write 
us for full details on these, 

or other K&M _ products, 

such as siding shingles, 

flat sheets, acoustical ma- 

terials, packings. 


Nature made -hstbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY «- AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Returning veterans, working on jobs where motor trucks are 
purchased or used, just naturally go for GMC. For wherever 
they served ... Africa or the Aleutians, Europe or the Pacific 
... their number one source of truck transport was the GMC 
“six-by-six.”” And whatever their branch of the Army... 
ground or air forces, combat or supply ... GMC “Army Work- 
horse” power proved its ability on the toughest jobs. 


Civilian GMCs benefit by the same manufacturing facilities, 
incorporate the same all-truck construction and feature en- 
gines of the same basic design as their military brothers... 
nearly 600,000 strong. Offered in a wide range of models, 
chassis types and sizes, 12 to 20 tons, new GMC trucks provide 
war-proved performance for all kinds of peacetime hauling. 


Traffic accidents have increased at an alarming rate since the war. 
Careless driving, jaywalking and neglect of needed repairs are 
mainly responsible. Do your pert to prevent accidents by obeying all 
traffic laws... by driving safely and walking carefully ... by having 
your car or truck inspected regularly, repaired promptly and properly. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL 








THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
GASOLINE @ DIESEL 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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John Lewis is to lose his latest coal strike, even if coal miners get all 
that they ask for, even if he gains the appearance of a big victory. 

He is to lose because he challenged the power of U.S. as a nation. 

Mr. Truman, finally aroused, is ready now to sign bills that will limit the 
right to strike, that will trim down the power of labor-union leaders. 

New Deal Senators are starting to insist on antistrike action after years 
of resistance to any action that would in any way restrain labor's power. 

Congress, aS a whole, is fed up and ready to put labor leaders in harness. 

Mr. Lewis simply nailed down a trend, simply made inevitable a series of 
actions that will end the power of any private individual to shut down industry 
on the slightest personal whim, or to gratify any personal urge to power. 

















Strike in coal could drag on and become very painful. 

Strike settlement, when made, will give miners more pay per hour and fewer 
hours of work per week. A deal along that line is possible any time. 

Strikers might be convinced in the end that they've won enother strike. 

That's because there will be about as much pay for less work. 








John Lewis might conclude, too, that he is winning a personal victory. 

Mr. Lewis isn't likely to be sent to jail for long, if at all. 

Mr. Lewis's finances may temporarily be strained by a fine, but workers 
will be assessed to replenish any dent that might be made in his bank account. 

Union finances likewise will weather any fine imposed by courts. 

There eventually will be a deal between John Lewis and the private owners 
of the coal mines in which Mr. Lewis will get some new concessions. 

The surface appearances may seem favorable to Mr. Lewis. 

















It’s after that, it's when Congress gets to work that the real meaning of 
present maneuvers will emerge. The pay-off is to come at that time. 

The closed shop, upon which the Lewis power rests, very probably is to be 
made subject to restriction, is to be surrounded with safeguards against abuse. 
Monopoly power, which the closed shop gives, is likely to be weakened. 

Unions of foremen, upon which Mr. Lewis insists, may be restricted. 

Contract violations by unions almost surely will be made punishable. 

Right to strike will be limited, in important industries, by requirement 
for a waiting period, by a regular procedure for mediation and arbitration. 

Strikes that violate prestrike procedures will be barred. 

Employer rights to fire are likely to be spelled out more definitely. 

Right of employers to talk about unions will be clearly stated. 

Union leaders are to be made accountable for the power they wield. It is 
possible that Congress may require unions to register and give an accounting of 
the way their affairs are run. A John Lewis or Phil Murray, who now is a law unto 
himself, will be forced to follow rules laid down by the nation. 

There now is no stopping legislation to limit union-leader powers. 


























ALUE Big question to come is whether the Supreme Court may act to limit Congress 
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in its efforts to narrow down the right to strike, to whittle union powers. 

Congress no longer is subject to labor-leader domination. 

White House is being lost to labor leaders who have angered Mr. Truman. 

The Supreme Court, as a result, might become the last stand for unions in 
their effort to dodge regulation, as it was in the past for corporations. 

The union argument is going to be that the right to strike is an absolute 
right, somewhat comparable to the right to live. The Constitution's Bill of 
Rights and its 13th Amendment against involuntary servitude are to take the place 
of the commerce clause as labor leaders turn to the Court for protection. 

Chances are that a Court majority will permit Congress to do many of the 
things it intends to do, but maybe not all. Union leaders who once attacked the 
courts now are looking to the courts for protection. 

You get the story of the Supreme Court and labor on page 15. 








A slowdown in industry due to the coal strike will be temporary. 

Production in steel, autos, other things will snap back after the strike. 

Lowered output during the strike will just add to shortages, will delay the 
time when supply of basic materials can catch up with demand. 

Prices, as a result, will be under more pressure for the rise. 

Strikes at this time will not produce a sudden end to the boom. 

But strikes do add to dislocations, do result in more price rises, in still 
more distortions in the whole economic situation. A slowdown in industry due to 
strikes may delay the coming shakeout and adjustment for a few weeks, but that 
shakeout is just made more probable and its severity greater. 








The longer the coal strike, the less likely will be other prolonged strikes. 

Steelworkers, losing income from a coal strike, will be less ready to jump 
into a long strike of their own, designed to get a few more pennies per hour. 

Auto workers, after losing much time in 1946, won't want to repeat in 1947. 

Railroad workers had their fling this year and got burned. 

Big strikes very definitely are not to be so popular or so nrobable after a 
showdown in coal, with its rather violent reaction on the country. 





Budget cutting is appearing as a very formidable and difficult job. 

Tax cuts, before budget cuts, can be dangerous if the country really is 
interested in a balanced budget and a sound financial situation. 

Budget troubles are related to veteran-aid costs, which Congress will not 
want to cut; to farm-price=-support costs, which Congress cannot dodge; to charges 
for interest; to commitments for foreign loans, which are made; to refunds of 
tax overpayments by individuals and industry; to Social Security operations. 

Public works might be cut, but they total only $1,000,000,000 this year. 

Army and Navy might be cut, but not below $10,000,000,000. 

Terminal leave won't be repeated, but that is only $2,400,000,000 in a 
budget of $41,000,000,000. There still is a soldiers’ bonus ahead. 

The point is that powerful groups in U.S. insist upon subsidies or upon 
services, and Congress is unlikely to offend those groups of veterans, farmers 
and others who find that Government service is desired. This means that, if any 
drastic budget cutting is to be engaged in, it will be at expense of the nation's 
defense. Cutting of military budgets could be a dangerous procedure. 














Taxpayers have until January 15 to make final payment of 1946 estimated 
tax, and can make that their last formal return, if desired. The final return 
on 1946 income tax liability is not required until March 15, 1947. 

Declaration of estimated tax for 1947 must be made by or before March 15. 

Farmers must declare and pay estimated 1946 tax by or before January 15. 





See also pages 13, 20, 22, 69. 
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New speed, new cleanliness, and new 
glamour to attract passenger traffic... 
faster schedules to build freight revenue 
. . . those are recognized advantages of 
diesel locomotives. 

Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 
make still another contribution to rail- 
road earnings. They reduce operating 
costs. 








A name._worth remembering 
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Ividend- payers 


How? By highly efficient use of low- 
cost fuel. By minimizing maintenance 
and servicing time and expense through 
simple engine design and because fewer 
diesels are required per locomotive. Each 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 2000 
horsepower! 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


Fairbanks-Morse === 


Generators * Farm Equipment 
Motors + Stokers ¢ Railroad 
Motor Cars and Standpipes 
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PUBLIC’S STAKE IN COAL DISPUTE: 
BREAKDOWN OF U.S. AUTHORITY 


Laws’ Failure to Get Work Done Against a, Union Leader's Will 


Outlook for bills to limit 
labor's power or to force 


‘arbitration before a strike 


All kinds of ideas are being offered by 
White House advisers as an answer to the 
problem of how to get men to work in an 
industry when a union leader tells them 
not to work. That, basically, is the problem 
that John L. Lewis posed in its acute form. 

To try to get coal when Mr. Lewis said 
there should be no coal, available powers 
of Government were tried and found 
wanting. Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior and operator of the nation’s coal 
mines under Government control, tested 
fully the Government’s authority to deal 
with union leaders. 

With all the available resources of the 
Government, Mr. Krug was not able to 
get bituminous coal mined so long as Mr. 
Lewis said that coal should not be mined. 
The whim of Mr. Lewis, who ‘eld no 
office in the Government, was able to 
determine whether the economic life of 
the United States would grind slowly to a 
stop, with repercussions on almost all of 
the major nations of the earth. 

This is the problem that Mr. Krug will 
turn over to the next Congress for solu- 
tion. It raises the issue whether the power 
of labor union leaders should be limited 
by law, and, if so, how. Those leaders now 
are able to make men a!l over the country 
stop work even when the Government 
itself urges the men to stay at their jobs. 

Experience in coal provides the test that 
Congress will consider in shaping future 
laws to deal with the strike power in basic 
industries. That test demonstrated many 
things. 

Available powers of the Government 
are not sufhe’ent to meet such a situation. 

Government operation of an industry 
is found to be no answer to strikes. 
Seizure of private industry was offered by 
Congress during the war as its idea of a 
strike remedy. Mr. Lewis’s union struck 
against the Government in 1943 after the 
mines had been taken from private own- 
ers. Now it has struck against the Gov- 
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ernment again. The strikes under Govy- 
ernment operations were just as effective as 
any strike against private operators. Seiz- 
ure of industry did not solve the problem. 
Power of injunction was tried by the 
Government to force union adherence to 
the terms of a signed contract as the Gov- 
ernment interpreted those terms. The con- 
tract with the miners was one that Gov- 
ernment officials themselves had made. 
A federal court ordered the union not to 
strike until the contract could be discussed 
in court. The union ignored the order. 
Contempt-of-court charges became a 
method of trying to force a union working 
in a Government-operated industry to 
recognize contract obligations, and further 
to recognize the power of the court itself. 
But the penalties for contempt appeared 
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MR. LEWIS AT COURT 
»». seizure is no solution 


not to frighten the union leaders. Jail 
sentences were not wanted by the Gov- 
ernment itself due to fear that jailing a 
union leader would just precipitate more 
strikes. Fines were favored, but leaders 
of other unions promised special assess- 
ments on all union workers to replace any 
property or dollars the Government could 
take away from the miners’ union or its 
leaders if they were held in contempt. 

Strikebreaking of an old-fashioned sort 
was considered and rejected. It takes time 
to starve workers into a readiness to go 
back to work, and the country, mean- 
while, would be denied the products of 
that industry. Use of the Army as part 
of a strikebreaking drive, it was decided, 
would only add to the bitterness of 
workers and possibly turn a one-industry 
strike into something approaching a gen- 
eral strike. 

Those were the powers available to the 
Government. They proved inadequate for 
halting the coal strike. Apparently, they 
would be inadequate to stop strikes in 
other industries as well. Even these powers 
were temporary. They were based on the 
Government’s power to seize an industry. 
That power expires six months after the 
war is officially terminated. 

New methods and new plans enter 
the calculations at this point. It is agreed 
now that the next Congress will try to 
solve the problem of keeping men at 
work in the basic industries, at least, 
while disputes are adjusted without a 
strike. Methods considered cover a wide 
range, and several might become law. 

Industry-wide bargaining might be 
barred in basic industries, as one means of 
preventing a union leader from closing an 
entire industry by strike. There is some 
Senate support for this idea, but no clear 
plan by which it might be achieved. The 
purpose would be to force a union to deal 
separately with each employer, signing 
contracts that would expire not on one 
day, but on widely separated days. 

Sympathy strikes then would need to 
be outlawed, or a union leader, reaching 
an impasse in bargaining with one em- 
ployer, could call out men in other com- 
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panies within the industry to back up his 
position. 

Contract violation on the part of a 
union likewise would have to be made 
punishable if industry-wide bargaining 
were to be barred and if the prohibition 
were to be made effective. Union workers 
in an industry, otherwise, might be called 
out in violation of contracts in order to 
back a leader negotiating with one em- 
ployer. 

That approach to the problem of strikes 
is not sparking a great deal of support at 
this stage, on the ground that it could 
lead up a blind alley. 

Closed-shop prohibition or limitation 
then is offered as a means of weakening 
the power of labor leaders to build labor 
monopolies and to use monopoly power 
to impose their will on employers and the 
public. Some action may be taken in this 
field. An outline of the problem and of 
suggested remedies is given on page 19. 

Legal prohibitions, however, are not to 
be advanced as the major solution to the 
strike problem. Those prohibitions are re- 
garded as negative in effect. 

New machinery probably will be 
created in months ahead to be used in 
reducing the number and the duration of 
strikes. This machinery is likely to be 
created on a piecemeal basis. The broad 
framework into which the pieces are ex- 
pected to fall is the framework provided 
by the Railway Mediation Act, serving as 
a model. 

Conciliation machinery may be taken 
from the Department of Labor and given 
an independen’ status. with improved fa- 
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cilities for trying to settle arguments be- 
fore they reach the strike stage. Concili- 
ation even now settles most disputes 
before they break out into open warfare. 

Machinery for mediation of disputes is 
almost surely to be strengthened as it 
applies to industries that affect the broad 
public welfare. There is a growing prospect 
that the new Congress will insist that a 
dispute in any important industry be 
certified to the Government before that 
dispute reaches the strike stage. Once 
certified, a waiting period would be called 
for before a strike could occur legally. A 
mediation board would function during 
this waiting period. There would be no 
denial of the eventual right to strike 

Arbitration would be offered if media- 
tion should fail. It is possible that the new 
Congress may provide machinery so that 
parties to a dispute could submit that 
dispute to arbitration. if mediation fails, 
before a strike occurs. This would involve 
a near approach to compulsory arbitration 
in major industries. except that there 
would be no requirement that arbitration 
be resorted to. 

Right to strike, under this approach to 
the strike problem, would not be denied, 
but it definitely would be limited and 
hedged about. Shotgun strikes, such as 
occurred in coal and occurred all during 
1946 would be illegal. Unions engaging in 
strikes of that kind, without exhausting 
the remedies short of strike, would be 
penalized directly and by loss of Gov- 
ernment protections. 

Neither industry nor labor is enthusiastic 
about creation of new machinery to ad- 


just disputes. This would involve further 
extension of the Government’s power and 
broadening of Government agencies. Yet 
the trend of planning and thinking in 
Congress definitely is in that direction. 
The coal strike has pushed it far along. 

In coal, nature has been permitted to 
take its course in disputes between union 
and operators. Coal is being squeezed 
into secondary place as a source of power, 
but the process is slow and the country 
suffers severely from the repeated strikes. 
How fast coal has been losing out can be 
seen from the chart on this page. 

In 1920, coal furnished the nation most 
of its heat and power, accounting for 78 
per cent of both. 

By 1930, both oil and natural gas were 
eating heavily into the market once oc- 
cupied by a dominant coal industry 

Now, coal furnishes little more than 
half the nation’s heat and power, with the 
trend downward. That trend is being ac- 
celerated by the difficulty of determining 
when Mr. Lewis may want to strike 

Julius Krug, by insisting that the Gov- 
ernment should hold the coal miners to 
the terms of their contract with the Gov- 
ernment, might !e doing those miners a 
favor. The resulting battle has generated 
great pressure for legislation to bring about 
settlement of labor disputes without strike. 
If new laws are born, as probable, and if 
strikes in coal are reduced, that industry 
might stabilize and hold its own in the 
competition ahead. All industry is ad- 
versely affected by the gyrations in those 
basic industries where labor leaders are 
free to turn production on and off at will. 
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KEY TO LABOR-LAW REVISION: 
ATTITUDE OF SUPREME COURT 


Roosevelt-Appointed Justices as a Barrier to G.O.P. Program 


Some hope for Republicans in 
inclination of tribunal to 
uphold congressional action 


A new battle between Congress and the 
Supreme Court is seen as a growing pos- 
sibility by interpreters of the Constitu- 
tion. This time, the battle would be the 
reverse of the contest between a Congress 
that wanted to regulate business and 
“nine old men” who stopped such regula- 
tion. Now it may develop into an issue 
between a Congress that wants to regulate 
labor and “nine young men” who hold 
contrary views. 

The issue is expected to be drawn when 
the coal-strike case, involving John L. 
Lewis, reaches the high Court. Lawyers 
for the Mine Union leader already have 
disclosed their stand. They believe that 
the Government is bound as tightly as 
private employers by laws that prevent 
courts from issuing injunctions against 
strikers. And they contend that the Smith- 
Connally Act, which gives the President 
emergency powers to seize strike-bound 
industries, is unconstitutional. 

The Lewis case, however, is likely to 
be. only the first attack on a union’s 
power. The new Congress is certain to get 
bills designed to shackle some labor ac- 
tivities, and the present temper of Con- 
gressmen and the public indicates that 
many of these bills will become law. 

Curbs on unions already proposed 
would limit the right to strike; would per- 
mit unions to be sued for violating con- 
tracts; would deny Wagner Act protection 
to “wildcat” strikes, and would allow em- 
ployers more leeway in opposing union 
demands. Senator Joseph H. Ball (Rep.), 
ot Minnesota, has some positive ideas on 
these issues, and he, with Senator Robert 
A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, will write the 
labor policy of the 80th Congress. 

Prospects are strong that this Con- 
gress will require waiting periods before 
strikes can be called, and sentiment is 
increasing for a law establishing some 
form of arbitration machinery. Legislative 
chances also are improving for laws mak- 
ing unions subject to antitrust laws, for 
putting some limits on the closed shop and 
for restraint of picketing. Employers may 
be protected from boycotts and rigid 
union rules, and pressure is growing for 
some action to stop jurisdictional strikes. 

The Supreme Court is certain to decide 
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upon most of these questions. Where the 
old Court was regarded as the defender of 
property and employers, the New Deal 
Court is to be appealed to as the defender 
of the rights of labor. 

Specific issues that the Court is likely 
to decide are these: 

The right to strike is very likely to be 
limited in forthcoming labor laws. Unions 
claim the strike is a fundamental right, 
but this view never has won complete 
acceptance by the Court. The late Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis was not challenged 
when he held that: “Neither the common 
law nor the Fourteenth Amendment con- 
fers the absolute right to strike.” 

Union lawyers also can be expected to 
contend that any limitation on strikes 
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SUPREME COURT STATUE 
- .. strength for the New Deal? 


would violate the Thirteenth Amendment, 
which bars “involuntary servitude.” A 
different legal view holds that strikes are 
not the same as resignations from jobs, 
but, rather, are weapons to keep jobs on 
better terms. If this view prevailed, the 
Supreme Court readily might accept some 
limit on the right to strike when public 
welfare is affected. 

Mediation requirements, in modified 
form, already are imposed on_ railroad 
unions under the Railway Mediation Act. 
The constitutionality of this law is not 
questioned, so Congress would appear to 
have authority to extend its terms to 
other industries. Even compulsory arbi- 
tration is regarded by some lawyers as no 
more stringent than the requirement that 
other disputes between individuals and 
organizations be stttled in court rather 
than by force. 

The closed shop is recognized by the 
Wagener Act, but opposition to this form 
of union monopoly is growing, particular- 
ly since the recent coal strike. An attempt 
by Congress to limit the closed shop would 
be challenged as an interference with the 
right of contract. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the legality of the closed shop, but 
ruled that it can be legal only when all 
employes are permitted to join. That 
decision appears to open the door to some 
limitations by Congress in this type of 
union contract. 

Government seizure of strike-bound 
plants, under the Smith-Connally Act, is 
a wartime emergency measure. The Court 
has upheld other wartime laws, such as 
the Price Control Act and rationing power. 
Thus, it may uphold the Smith-Connally 
Act as a necessary emergency power. 

Antitrust-law exemption of labor unions 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
only because the laws themselves exempt 
unions. If these laws are changed, the 
Court would be expected by most lawyers 
to accept the change. 

Organizing activities by unions prob- 
ably cannot be curbed by law. The Court 
has held that Texas cannot require a union 
organizer to obtain a license before he 
speaks. That restriction was held to vio- 
late the right of free speech in the Bill 
of Rights. * 

Peaceful picketing by unions appears 
to be promised Court protection. Some 
attempts by States and cities to limit 
picketing have been overthrown on the 
ground that they interfere with free speech 
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and free assembly. A federal law designed 
to limit picketing by unions might run 
into Court trouble. 

Suits against unions for contract viola- 


tions would be almost certain to face 
strong resistance from organized labor. 


The argument would be made that such 
suits would threaten unions with financial 
ruin. The Supreme Court attitude in this 
issue probably would be determined by 
the specific terms of any law that Con- 
gress might enact. 

Denial of protection under the Wagner 
Act for wildcat strikers, or for strikers 
who violate contracts, may be upheld. 
The National Labor Relations Board it- 
self has upheld an employer’s refusal to 
rehire strikers on some occasions. 

Free speech by employers on labor is- 
sues almost certainly would be upheld by 
the present Court. The Court, in fact, 
already has upheld an employer’s right 
to air his views about labor unions, so long 
as no antiunion coercion is involved. It has 
been the Labor Board that imposed limits 
on employer speech. If Congress now 
should seek to limit freedom of speech by 
labor leaders, that restriction obviously 
would run into trouble in the Supreme 
Court. : 

Congressional authority, in general, has 
been upheld by decisions of the New Deal 
Court. This issue, in fact, was the root of 
the fight between the late President 
Roosevelt and the old Supreme Court. 
The New Deal contention was that the 
Supreme Court was improperly blocking 
the power of Congress to pass laws for 
the nation’s welfare. New Dealers won 
their point after Mr. Roosevelt filled the 
Court with men who held the same views. 

The New Deal court, thus, has upheld 
laws that dissolve utility holding com- 
panies; that regulate farm production, the 
price of coal, and the issuing of corpora- 
tion stock. The Court’s record as a pro- 
tector of labor also is impressive. A ma- 


Justices Rutledge, Murphy, Frankfurter, Black, President Truman, Chief Justice Vinson, Justices Reed, Douglas, Jackson, Burton 
... not since 1937 has a law of Congress been held unconstitutional 
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SENATOR TAFT 
Would nine men be contrary? 


jority has interpreted labor laws so that 
employers must bargain with unions and 
pay required minimum wages; workers can 
get paid for travel or walking time on 
company property; unions are allowed to 
run men out of business through boycotts, 
and labor-saving devices can be banned. 

Court-approved restrictions on business 
activity and Court protection for union 
activities, however, all rest on laws. The 
Supreme Court has not held a law of Con- 
gress to be unconstitutional since 1937. 

If this line of reasoning is continued, the 
Court apparently would accept anti-New 
Deal legislation as readily as it has upheld 
New Deal laws. The dominant trend of 
New Deal reasoning on the Court has 
been that Congress should determine pub- 
lic policy. 
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The complexion of the Court, ho 
ever, is likely to become important whe 
anti-New Deal and antilabor laws are 
tested. The Court appointed by Presideng 
Roosevelt has proved to be no more 
unanimous than the Court he wanted 
pack. Split decisions are the rule rathe 
than the exception, and 5-to-4 divisiong! 
are frequent. Differences among the Jug! 
tices are not so clear cut as when Justice 
Brandeis and Oliver Wendell Holmes were: 
in the minority, but a pattern appears tg 
be developing. 

The liberal wing of the Court, the’ 
group that has most favored labor, is led 
by Justice Hugo L. Black, who is joined 
most often by Justices William O. Douglas 
and Frank Murphy. This trio usually gains 
the adherence of Justice Wiley Rutledge 
and often becomes a maiority by the sup. 
port of Justice Stanley Reed. 

The conservative members are Justices 
Felix Frankfurter and Robert H. Jackson, 
who were frequently joined by the late? 
Chief Justice Stone and by Justice Owen | 
Roberts, now retired. Justice Harold H,4 
Burton, appointed by Mr. Truman, shows ” 
signs of leaning toward the conservative 
contingent. Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson 7 
is not expected to differ much from the 
Chief Justice he was appointed to succeed, | 

Viewpoints on the court differ mainly] 
in the interpretation to be given federal % 
laws, rarely on matters of applying the 
Constitution. Justice Black is regarded as 
the member who is most willing to apply” 
laws broadly, as in the portal-to-portal 
pay case. Justice Frankfurter is viewed as 
the member most inclined to give a nar 
row interpretation to laws. 

These different approaches to legislation 
promise to become of major importance in | 
the period ahead when laws to modify the 
New Deal are enacted. The New Deal is 
defeated in Congress, weak in the Admin- 
istration, but may become strong on the 
Supreme Court. 
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Here Oil Shapes Steel... 
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§ eon huge hydraulic press packs a 
. ten-million-pound wallop to stamp 
out parts for new cars. It’s cut open 
here to show the importance of correct 
lubrication to continuous low-cost pro- 
duction. 

Inside this giant, oil plays a dual role 
— as a medium to transmit power and 
as a lubricant to protect parts from 
wear. Knowing this, Socony-Vacuum 
has developed special oils to keep this 
giant on the job — longer — at less cost. 

Every industrial plant has its own 
individual needs. 

Through close cooperation with ma- 
chinery builders, Socony-Vacuum is 
able to produce the right oil for every 
part of every machine made. Working 
with plant operators in every industry, 
our lubrication specialists have devel- 
oped new methods to apply these prod- 
ucts for best results — steady output, 
low power loss and low maintenance 
and lubrication costs. 


All this adds up to greater profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
The press and auxiliary devices shown are 
covered by patents and pending applications 


owned or controlled by Birdsbe~o Steel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. 


Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 
® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 
® Lubrication Schedules 
and Controls 
® Skilled Engineering Counsel 


© Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


we 3 
Miko 





THIS TUNNEL HIDES 
A SECRET OF YOUTH 


It’s hot in there—even hotter than 
it looks. For that sedan body is tak- 
ing the invisible heat treatment that 
enables Chrysler cars to retain: their 
“youthful” beauty through even 
longer years of service. 

This tunnel is actually a giant 
oven, 195 feet long. In it, more than 
550 special gas burners produce in- 
visible infra-red rays that dry the 
colorful enamel on Chrysler cars. 

Use of this drying process on car 
bodies is an innovation ... a result 


of our search for ways to make the 
rich beauty of our cars—always 
exceptionally durable — last through 
still more years of weathering. 

It took months of experiments and 
tests to develop this new method and 
“engineer it for production.” 

And the result is a process that 
provides the hardest, smoothest and 
most durable finish we have ever put 
on our cars! [t dries lustrous Chrysler 
enamels to a uniform over-all beauty, 
and dries evenly under as well as on 
the surface. 

The bright colors of Chrysler cars 
can withstand blazing sun, bitter 


cold and penetrating dampness much 
longer. Smooth, glowing surfaces can 
stay that way under the attacks of 
air-blown dirt and grit. 

Practical use of creative imagina- 
tion made this important improve- 
ment possible the purposeful 
imagination that, with skilful “engi- 
neered production,” has brought 
about so many advances in our 
products. 

In hundreds of ways, that same 
imagination helps make the new 
post-war Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler models the most ad- 
vanced cars on the road today! 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Chrysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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PRESSURE AGAINST ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


Moves to Break Unions’ Power Over Individual’s Right to Work 








Fear that strength of labor a union shop, the employer may hire Legislation now proposed is aimed at 
i any workers, but the new employes must abuse of union power in these ways: 

groups can be misused join the union within a specified time, usu- Dismissal from a union with a closed- 

under present legislation ally 60 to 90 days, to keep their jobs. shop contract would not be permitted with- 


Closed and union-shop contracts are in out formal hearing, and the member would 
The closed shop is facing a fight for effect in such industries as printing and have the right to appeal to the courts. 


survival in this country. Already it is publishing, shipbuilding, coal mining, pa- Unions would be prohibited from enter- 
prohibited in five States, and the new _ per, bus and street railways, baking, brew- ing into closed-shop contracts unless they 


Congress, when it convenes in January, ing, canned and preserved foods, hosiery represented 75 per cent of the workers 
will be asked to outlaw or modify this making, and men’s and women’s clothing. and unless the contracts were approved by 


form of union security on a national scale. Maintenance of membership. This is 60 per cent of the workers affected. 

The issue, which boils down to whether a plan that was frequently ordered during Antitrust laws might be revised to pre- 
a union should control an individual’s the war by the National War Labor vent union monopolies. 
right to a job, is brought sharply into Board. It requires employes who are union Outlawing of the entire closed-shop 


focus by the coal strike. John L. Lewis members when an agreement is signed, or _ principle has strong backing, but Congress 
derives his power to shut down the country who join later, to keep their memberships and the White House may not go that far. 


from the closed-shop agreement that he during the life of the contract. There is First moves in the anti-closed-shop ; 
has won for miners in the coal industry. an escape provision, however, that permits campaign have been made by the States. 


It gives him absolute authority over the 
miners, because they must belong to the 
United Mine Workers before they can 
mine coal. Once the men are in the union, 
Mr. Lewis decides when they work and 
when they do not work through his anthor- 
ity to negotiate new wage and working 
agreements for all of them. 

Yet the closed shop in one form or an- 
other is accepted as standard practice by 
a large segment of U.S. industry. Many 
employers have fought it bitterly, but some 
prefer to deal with a single strong union, 
which can speak for all employes. 

The growing importance of the closed 
shop, and of other forms of union security, 
as an issue in industrial relations is ap- 
parent from a study of the progress made 
by unions in recent years in obtaining 
union-security agreements of some kind. 
What is shown is the following: 

In 1941, 30 per cent of all eligible work- 
ers were covered by collective-bargaining 





Son em 





agreements, and 40 per cent of those —Black Star ' 
agreements called for closed or union UNIONISTS ; 
shops. By 1945, about 48 per cent of the . .. would the principle be outlawed or modified? 





workers were covered by agreements and 

45 per cent of them were working in closed _ workers to withdraw from the union within Voters in Nebraska, Arizona and South 
or union shops. Also, in 1945, a modified a specified time after a contract is signed. Dakota recently approved constitutional 
type of closed shop, known as maintenance The lists of industries covered by main- amendments banning the closed shop. Flor- 
of membership, appeared and 29 per cent tenance-of-membership contracts in 1945 ida and Arkansas approved similar amend- 
of the workers covered by bargaining agree- included, among others, farm equipment, ments earlier. Limitations on the closed 





ments worked under maintenance-of-mem- aircraft, aluminum, autos, carpets, ciga- shop have been made by still other States. 
bership clauses. Thus, 74 per cent were rettes, chemicals, cotton textiles, meat Pressure for Congress to do something ; 
working under some form of union security. packing, petroleum, basic steel and rubber. about the closed shop will be greater in i 

The distinctions among these types of The abuse of power that the closed shop _1947 than in any recent year, but whether ; 
union security are important: and its modified versions may lead to at any drastic action is taken depends to a 

Closed shop. This type of agreement the hands of labor leaders is behind the large extent upon the outcome of the 
requires that all workers be members of the moves now under way to legislate against Government’s attempt to punish John L, ' 
union at the time of hiring and that they them. It is argued that unions are given Lewis in the courts. If Mr. Lewis is pun- ; 
temain members in good standing as long a monopoly in determining whom em- __ ished, and the coal strike settled without ' 
as the closed-shop agreement exists. Usu- ployers may hire. Workers may be de- too much delay, the drive against the ' 


ally, workers are supplied by the union. prived of their livelihood by dismissal closed shop may lose some of its steam. 
Recep shop. The difference between a from unions for failure to pay dues or As of now, however, the outlook is for 
closed and union shop is not great. Under for some act displeasing to union officials. some curb on the practice. 
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Jolt to South in Cotton’s Decline: 
Plans for Cutting Production Cost 


Turn to Farm Mechanization as Means of Insuring Hold on Profits 


Shortage of devices and 
absorption of the surplus 
workers as big difficulties 


Clarksdale, Miss. 

The South is coming down to earth 
ahead of the rest of the country. It is 
being jolted down by the decline in cotton 
prices and by a resulting realization that 
the joy ride of inflation does not last for- 
ever. 

The break in cotton prices is not imme- 
diately apparent in the degree of pros- 
perity that pervades the South. That level 
of prosperity, relatively speaking, is high. 
As the chart on this page shows, growers’ 
income from cotton this year is estimated 
at about $1,600,000,000, highest in 27 
years. That would be nearly three and a 
half times the low return of $470,920,000 
in 1932. 

Nevertheless, the downtrend of cotton 
prices is affecting the attitudes and the 
plans of people of this region. Instead of 
the prospects for 50-cent cotton, the talk 
is turning to how the South will make out 
if cotton gets back to 12 or 15 cents a 
pound in years to come. 

After wartime years of insatiable de- 
mand for cotton, both businessmen and 
planters recognize that competition is 
coming back. There is to be competition 
from foreign-grown cotton, priced lower 
than that of this country, and from such 
synthetic fibers as rayon and nylon. If 
U.S. cotton is to hold its place, they feel, 
costs and prices must be held at a level 
that will preserve markets and yet yield 
a profit. 

An on-the-ground survey by a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News in this Delta area of large 
cotton plantations, and over in Georgia 
where farms are much smaller and prob- 
lems somewhat different, shows that a 
number of things are changing the char- 
acter of cotton farming. 

Major development is the trend to 
mechanization. This is indicated by the 
fact that the typical plantation in this 

area—the most highly mechanized cotton 
area—produces more cotton than it for- 
merly did by hand methods, using only 
a fourth as many workers. This suggests 
that when machinery is more widely used 
the number of workers required on South- 
ern farms may be halved. 

Labor shift. Much of this displacement 
of labor by machines, however, is likely 


20 


to be relatively painless. Reason is that 
migration from Southern farms to cities 
of the South and North has been great 
in recent years. And most of it appears to 
have been prompted by a desire for better 
living and wider opportunities, rather than 
by forced displacement here. 

Extent of the migration is revealed by 
the fact that, while Southern agriculture 
employed 7,000,000 persons back in 1910, 
it used only 4,400,000 by 1940. By 1956, 
it is officially estimated, no more than 
2,800,000 workers may be needed on 
Southern farms. 

A typical Delta plantation serves to 
show what is going on. This 640-acre 
plantation is in Coahoma County. Its rich 
alluvial soil, 3 to 10 feet deep, can produce 
a bale and a half of long-staple cotton 
per acre where many Southern farms yield 
less than half a bale. 

In the early 1930s, when the price of 
cotton fell to 5 cents a pound, this planter 
reduced cotton acreage, confined his crop 
to the best land and improved his methods 
of cultivation. He had been getting only 
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250 bales of cotton from 400 acres. Now, 
in good years, he gets 350 bales from 259 
acres—twice as much per acre. 

Labor shortage is a brake on his pro- 
duction. With worker migration at least 
temporarily outrunning mechanization, a 
lack of workers will prevent him from 
putting more than 10 or 15 additional 
acres into cotton in 1947. He is depend- 
ent upon 21 sharecropper families, all 
Negro, who live on the place. But where 
his 21 prewar families numbered 80 
people, now they number only 52. The 
youngsters have quit the South, or moved 
to town. Of nine in the armed services, 
only one is back. That leaves few 
workers except older people and children, 
Hence, the planter is thinking in terms 
of much more mechanization. 

Profits from cotton on this plantation, 
normally about $12,000 a year, will run 
around $15,000 this year. Of this the 
owner will keep half, or $7,500. The other 
half will be divided among the sharecrop- 
pers according to the size of the crop each 
has tended. One who cultivated 10 acres 











$2,278,778,000 
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of cotton, as many have, will get about 
3750 for his labor and that of his family 

and for paying half the fertilizer costs. 
Much of this cash return is clear, for he 
is furnished with a house and much of 
his living. 

However, all these profits are based on 
30-cent cotton. With cotton at 20 cents, 
profits would be pretty lean. At 12 cents, 
the planter believes, the profits would 
vanish, unless costs could be cut radically. 

That suggests the outlook in one of the 
areas most favorably situated for cotton 
F rowing. Less favorably situated are hill- 
country farms, in such States as Georgia, 
Alabama and the Carolinas. Most of these 
farms have less favorable soil, smaller 
yields and higher costs. For them, mecha- 
nization is to be more difficult. Many are 
likely to go out of cotton entirely, to turn 
to livestock, grain, peanuts, tobacco or 
timber. In other cases, owners believe 
their farms can well continue in cotton. 
For example: 

A typical hill-country grower, in 
northeast Georgia, is confident of his posi- 
tion. A dirt farmer, he is working hard for 
no more than a comfortable living from a 
fairly good farm. In 40 years in Clarke 
County, in the Piedmont, he has_ built 
up his farm from 40 acres to 300 acres, 
vorth perhaps $20,000. He has learned to 
liversify, raising wheat, corn, lespedeza 
and hay. But cotton, to which he devotes 
29 acres, is his chief money crop. He has 
doubled his yield, to a bale per acre. 

labor problems here are much like 
those in the Delta. This farmer has four 
sharecroppers, all Negro, growing cotton 
and a little corn and wheat on 10 to 15 
acres each. He has been unable to get 
more workers. That is why, eyen when 
cotton prices were soaring, he put 75 acres 
into wheat, instead of cotton. He could 
rent a combine to harvest the wheat. In 
time, he believes, mechanical cotton 
pickers and flame-type  cultivators— 
cdapted to small farms—will be rented just 
as combines are now. With such mechani- 
zation, he might get along with only one 
tenant. 
Even so, his three other tenants might 
uot be displaced. He might shift his non- 
cotton land to dairying and truck farming, 

some farmers are doing now. In that 
event, he would need fully as much labor 
as he does now. 

Shrinking profits this farmer can with- 
stand, to a point. He looks for no more 
than 20 cents a pound for his cotton next 
year, against an average of 34 cents this 
year. Even at 15 cents, or a little less, he 
says, he could make money. However, at 
such prices, he would make far less than 
his net farm profit of $2,500 this year. 
















And his tenants, now clearing about $250 
year each, would make far less. 

Plainly, prospects of these particular 
fas and typical farmers are to be in- 
enced by a shift to machine methods, a 
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. . . AND MACHINE PICKING 
Much of the labor displacement is likely to be relatively painless 


shift already occurring in the wheat, corn 
and sugar-beet regions. 

Mechanization necessarily will come 
gradually. It promises to advance con- 
siderably in the next two years, to become 
fairly common in 10 years. Really general 
use of mechanical equipment on most 
farms that stay in cotton appears 15 to 
20 years off. For this there are several 
reasons: 

A bottleneck in mechanization itself is 
one. As yet, no completely successful 
mechanical substitute for the hoe has been 
devised. A device such as the flame culti- 
vator reduces hoeing. But flame culti- 
vators can be used only after the cotton 
plant is about six inches tall and tough 
enough to stand a fleeting application of 
flames. Thus, it still is necessary to main- 
tain, or hire periodically, a labor force for 
cultivating almost as large as that re- 
quired for cotton picking by hand. How- 
ever, this difficulty may be eliminated at 
any time. 

Shortages of machines is another rea- 
son for slow progress. But this problem is 
temporary. Mechanical picking, which 





technically runs far ahead of mechanical 
cultivating, will spread rapidly once mass 
production of pickers begins, probably in 
1948. So far, only a score are in operation 
around Clarksdale, three in the Piedmont 
area, and a few others here and there. To 
get one of these used pickers, a planter 
must pay as much as $10,000. That is 
about three times the original cost. 

Cost of mechanizing, too, will slow the 
adoption of machine methods. This cost 
is estimated at around $50 per acre. Some 
wealthy planters say that they could not 
make such an investment all at once, even 
if machines were available. 

If mechanization of cotton growing is 
accompanied by increasing industrializa- 
tion of the South, and by expanding op- 
portunities in Northern industry, much of 
the future surplus of farm workers in the 
South will be absorbed as it appears. If, 
on the other hand, industrialization of the 
South lags and economic activity in the 
country, generally, falls off, the South’s 
surplus of farm labor is likely to provide 
difficult problems for that section and the 
nation as a whole. 
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SHAPING A WORLD ‘NEW DEAL’? 
RISE OF U.N. PLANNING GROUPS 


Question Whether U.S. System Can Work With Foreign Socialism 


Prospect for close look 
at developing proqrem 
by Republicen Congress 


A world “New Deal” is taking shape 
under the United Nations as the domestic 
New Deal in the United States slips into 
the backeround. The New Deal for the 
world, like the now-fading New Deal at 
home, is hased upon the idea of economic 
planning. The aim is to control booms and 
depressions, raise standards of living, and 
promote international trade as one means 
of assuring peace. 

Economic plans for the world are be- 
yond the blueprint stave in several fields. 
Operations of the International Monetary 
Fund are about to begin. Actual lending 
by the World Bank is not far away. The 
form of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion is beginning to apnear. Commodity 
agreements are to he nevotiated. In all 
cases, there is an element of urgenev about 
the planning for a world New Deal to trv 
to fit together the pieces of a world that 
is inclined to move in several directions 
at once. 

The United States. for example, is try- 
ing to fit its increasinely free capitalism 
into a world that has gone strongly social- 
ist. Where the U.S. is trving to force com- 
petition in trade. other nations are going 
in for state monopolies to handle all buy- 
ing, are tightening controls over money, 
nationalizing industries. using trade deals 
as weapons to gain political advantages. 
The New Deal that is shaped 
through the United Nations represents an 
effort to deal with resulting problems. That 
effort is running into all kinds of troubles 
and arguments. It is meeting opposition 
from some American business interests and 
from business interests abroad that do not 
like what the planners might do to them. 

World plans. Even so, some things are 
happening that can become important. 
Agencies sponsored by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
shown in the chart on page 23, are under- 
taking activities that will affect the mem- 
ber countries in a variety of ways. 

Trade. An International Trade Organi- 
zation, now projected, will attempt to 
reduce tariffs, elimimate trade preferences 
and controls over exchange, minimize the 
use of subsidies, dovetail state trading 
with private enterprise, formulate com- 


being 


modity agreements, and combat restric-. 
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JOHN WINANT 
... an element of urgency 


tive business practices. A proposed char- 
ter embodying a set of trade principles 
has just been drafted by experts of 17 
countries meeting in London. Another 
meeting, to be held in Geneva next April, 
will draft specific trade agreements in- 
volving tariff concessions and will lay the 
groundwork for a full-dress conference on 
trade and employment to be held at a 
later date. 

Food and agriculture. Closely related 
to trade is the work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which is devel- 
oping plans for a kind of world ever- 
normal granary. The purpose is to stabi- 
lize prices and incomes received by farm- 
ers in the various producing countries, 
and to increase consumption in countries 


where hunger is prevalent. Activities of 
this body are to be co-ordinated with 
those of ITO through a committee on 
which a representative of FAO will be one 
of three members. This committee will] set 
up groups to draft commodity agreements 
covering wheat, cotton. wool, rubber and 
other agricultural products, and also such 
nonagricultural products as tin. 

Currency. Commodity prices and trade 
will be directly affected by activittes of a 
third agency, the International Monetary 
Fund. This agency now has about com- 
pleted its organizing job, and is to begin 
operations December 16. At that time, 
carrying out the terms of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, the member nations 
are to announce par values for their cur- 
rencies. Then they will try to” stabilize 
their currencies at or near those values 
with the aid of the $7,500,000,000 Fund. 
Already. however, currencies of a number 
of nations are showing great weakness, and 
the stabilization plan will receive a severe 
test right at the outset. 

Bank. World financial stability is being 
sought not only through the currency plan, 
but through operations of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Under the presidency of 
Eugene Meyer, of the U.S.. the Bank now 
is preparing to use its resources of more 
than $7.000.000,000 to help the nations 
that were devastated by the war to get 
back into production, and to speed the 
development of others. 

Applications have been received from 
Poland, France. Netherlands, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Iran. Denmark and Chile for loans 
totaling more than $2.000,000,000, but no 
actual loans have yet been made. The 
applications are being carefully screened. 
and loans that are considered sufficiently 
sound will be floated through securities 
offered to private investors in the U.S.. 
with the Bank serving as guarantor. In 
that way the Bank’s own capital can be 
used as a kind of revolving fund that will 
make possible a maximum of financing. 

Other agencies already established by 
the Economic and Social Council, or in the 
process of being formed, deal with prob- 
lems of labor, aviation, health, refugees. 
communications, narcotic drugs, and simi- 
lar economic or social problems. Their 
work, however, will be somewhat special: 
ized and not directly related to operations 
of the four age cies dealing with trade, 
agriculture, currency and development, 
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ground which the economic affairs of the 
world revolve. 

Added together, all these plans and 
activities represent a world New Deal. 
which John G. Winant, U.S. delegate to 
the Economic and Social Council, and the 
other planners hope will bring order out 
of chaotic postwar conditions and will 
prevent a repetition of conditions that led 
up to World War II. It is at that point, 
however—the point at which a world pro- 

am takes form—that the arguments and 
disagreements begin. 

World blocs. These disagreements 
arise primarily out of the different points 
of view of three big blocs in the world. 

Britain’s view shared by other countries 
of Europe with semisocialist regimes, is 
that a high degree of planning should be 
applied not only within national econ- 
omies, but to economic relationships be- 
tween nations. Closely geared commodity 
agreements to stabilize supplies and prices 
are considered essential to world stability. 
Government buying of raw materials and 
food is held to go along naturally with 
government ownership of industries at 
home. Two-way trade deals are favored 
in certain instances. Retention of exchange 
control and preferential tariffs are looked 
upon as necessary if a nation is heavily in 
debt and has difficulty in exporting enough 
goods to pay for her essential imports. 

Russia’‘s view, in line with her own 
Communist economy, favors even more 
complete government control of foreign 
trade. She herself has not joined any of 
the economic agencies set up under the 
United Nations, but her view has an im- 
portant bearing on the functioning of the 
postwar world because of her dominance 
over the other countries of Eastern Europe. 

The U. S. view, voiced by officials of 
the State Department and shared by most 
other governments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is in sharp contrast to the views 
of Britain and Russia. The postwar world’s 
economy, in the U.S. view, should be kept 
as free as possible from government inter- 
vention of a restrictive kind. Preferential 
tariffs and exchange controls are frowned 
upon. Two-way trade arrangements be- 
tween nations are opposed if they dis- 
crminate against other nations. Com- 
modity agreements are favored, provided 
they do not interfere with the sovereign 
right of nations to manage their own 
affairs. Private enterprise rather than gov- 
ernment monopoly is preferred for handling 
exports and imports. The result desired is 
a large volume of international trade, with 
each nation producing those articles for 
which it is best suited and selling them in 
whatever world markets are open. 

Even this milder version of economic 
planning is meeting with opposition within 
the U.S., however. Some businessmen al- 
teady are objecting that the plans now 
being drawn mask a collectivism that will 
crush our system of competitive enter- 
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prise. There is serious question whether 
the mMepuviican majority ai che new Con- 
gress, in spite of previous support of the 
bipartisan foreign policy, will go along 
with the economic portion of that policy. 

World tests. Growing out of the differ- 
ences in point of view, machinery of the 
world New Deal faces severe tests. 

The trade program will be tested when 
and if the State Department exercises the 
power granted by Congress in 1945 to 
reduce tariffs further, to a level 75 per 
cent below the Smoot-Hawley rates. On 
this, the question is whether the U.S. 
public will approve what is done. 

The currency program will be tested 
when Britain may be called upon to pay 
dollars, not pounds, to countries from which 


she buys. Rather than use up most of the 
proceeds of the U.S. loan in this way, she 
may seek to modify this provision. 

The commodity program will be tested 
when and if the return of surpluses puts 
U.S. producers at a disadvantage in deal- 
ing with governments engaged in state 
trading. In that event, there may be a 
demand for the U.S. to do likewise. 

World plan’s future. If the new ma- 
chinery breaks down, or if this country 
withdraws support, the effect on world 
alignments may be far-reaching. Some 
officials believe Britain, in such an event, 
would turn more definitely to a bloc com- 
posed of her empire and her neighbors in 
Europe, and might even decide to enter 
closer trade relations with Russia. 
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Shake-Up Ahead in GI Jobs: 
Losses to Half of Trainees 


Scrutiny in Which Payments Are to Be Taken Away 
From 20 Per Cent and Cut for Another 30 Per Cent 


Coming fight in Congress 
to repeal or modify limit 
on benefits to learners 


Employers’ plans for job-training pro- 
grams for veterans are in for close scrutiny. 
Many of the more than 300,000 employers 
throughout the nation who provide on-job 
training with Government aid may find, 
in the weeks ahead, that their programs 
are disapproved. 

A nation-wide checkup on job training is 
now getting under way. Congress may in- 
tervene with a new set of rules before this 
checkup is made fully effective, but 
Veterans’ Administration intends, for the 
time being, to follow through with its ideas 
for ending abuses in this program to aid 
veterans. 

At present, the Government pays up to 
$90 a month to a veteran learning on the 
job. This offer has had surprising results. 
Where, a year ago, only 11,000 veterans 
drew this pay under the GI Bill of Rights, 
590,000 veterans now are drawing it. At 
the outset, only a few thousand employers 
were interested. Now, more than 300,000 
establishments have set up programs. VA 
estimates that veterans taking job train- 
ing will reach 1,000,000 by June, 1950. 
Job training already is costing nearly 





TRAINEES: Rigid inspection by States 
could make cutbacks very extensive 





$1,000,000,000 a year, with the cost trend 
upward. 

Tightening rules. The move now is to 
tighten the rules applying to this vast 
Government business and to see that they 
are enforced. What is happening is this: 

Pay. Training allowances have been cut 
off in the case of veterans already earning 
a certain income. VA asked and got con- 
gressional approval for a law stating that 
a Government allowance, which provides 
a maximum of $65 a month to single 
veterans and $90 a month to veterans 
with dependents, may be paid only in such 
amounts as are necessary to bring total 
take-home pay up to $175 or $200 a 
month. This ceiling does not apply to 
disabled veterans training under the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act. 

Congress thought that about 10 per 
cent of the veterans in job training would 
be affected. Actually, about 20 per cent 
of the veterans training under the GI 
Bill of Rights are losing all of their Gov- 
ernment allowance, and about another 30 
per cent of them are losing part of the 
allowance. 

Time limit. VA also got Congress to 
put a two-year limit on job-training pro- 
grams, except those meeting the high 
standards of recognized apprenticeship 
programs. 

This time limit, and the pay ceilings 
are beginning to be widely felt. In New 
York, officials estimate that seven out 
of 10 training plans must be canceled or 
revised because of these two rulings. A 
group of retailers claims that 147 out of 
its 198 plans are automatically ruled out. 
A Midwestern company writes that its 
program guaranteed a married veteran 
beginning training a total pay of $240 a 
month, counting $150 from the company 
and $90 from the Government. Now the 
married veterans must get along on $40 
less a month. Many of them made com- 
mitments, such as buying homes, and may 
be forced to seek better-paying jobs else- 
where. 

Higher standards. The last step in 
the VA campaign to stop up loopholes in 
on-job training is starting now. This is 
completion of a system for inspection of 
job training in every State through the 
State agencies designated by Governors 
to handle on-job training. In most States, 
this agency is the State department of 
education. 

VA already has signed contracts with 


ee, 


16 States, and agreements are pending 
with others. The States agree to reinspect 
all those projects approved prior to Aug 
8, 1946, to insure that the projects ap 
being conducted according to new legyj 
standards, spelled out for the first time 
in the law that imposed ceilings on pay, 
Those projects that meet the standard 
will be recertified. 

Standards for training have the force 
of law, and an employer proved guilty of 
willful fraud could be prosecuted. A writ. 
ten outline of the training plan must be 
submitted to the State approving agency, 
showing: the specific job for which the 
veteran is training, the pay at each stage 
of training, how long the training lasts, 
the major types of work and the hours of 
instruction. There must be a reasonable 
certainty that the job for which the 
veteran is training will be available to 
him at the end of his training period, 
but employers are not required to guar. 
antee a job. 

Effect. The extent to which programs 
in various States will be cut back as the 
result of VA’s inspection campaign cannot 
be estimated yet. If States carry out their 
inspections rigidly, the cutbacks could be 
very extensive. In one State, it is esti- 
mated that about 4,000 employers will be 
disapproved for further participation in 
training out of a total of 13,000. 

In any case, Congress will be under 
great pressure to change the rules again. 
The American Legion will ask for outright 
repeal of the law establishing pay ceilings 
and setting a two-year limit on most train- 
ing projects. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are sponsoring bills to repeal the two-year 
limit and raise ceilings to $250 for single 
veterans, $300 for those with one depend- 
ent, $325 for those with more dependents. 





ON-JOB: New limits and pay ceilings 
are beginning to affect programs 
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Take a good look at this portrait 

of a budding industry. It may have a 
part in many more of the things America 
makes and buys, before long. 


For this is Molecular Distillation, 
factory scale, Grown up from the 
laboratory stages, it is a flourishing 
business now on the verge of becoming an 
industry. Ready to take a crack at 
improving a thousand products of as 
many industrial plants—and at creating 
unlimited new or better products, too. 


ors 


Not every industrialist realizes, 
yet, the potentials of this basic new tool. 
Molecular distillation is not competitive 

with the traditional forms of distillation: it 
takes up where they leave off. It is the 
one process that can separate, fractionate 
the vast group of heavy oils and chemicals 
that are “undistillable” by other means. 
And it does so at high speeds, and at ultra- 
low temperatures, without heat damage 

to the material. It is a process as funda- 
mental, and as wide in potential uses, as 
catalytic cracking, polymerization or sim- 
ilar basic developments of this century. 
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Leadershipin the development of 
molecular distillation (a high-vacuum 
process) is synonymous with “DPI’, the 
firm that has pioneered and ‘specialized in 
this one field since 1938. We are now 
building a large new plant for the distill- 
ation of a wide range of materials on 
carlot scale. We invite your inquiry on 
any phase of molecular distillation and 
its application to your interests. 


MOoLeEcuLar Dist1LLation—A composite of the distilling facilities now operating 
and under construction at DPI.—from a painting by Thornton Oakley 





“Wisdom must be intuitive reason combined with scientific knowledge” 
—ARISTOTLE (DIALOGUEs) 





Why some things get better all the time 


THE TEMPTING FOODS spread before the family of to- 


day are more nourishing and purer than ever before. 


All the way from farm to table, modern means of 
food preservation protect foods against damaging molds, 
bacteria, insects—against loss of nutrients. 

Chemical refrigerants preserve meat . .. nitrogen gas 
safeguards the purity of canned foods 
... ethylene oxide and “dry ice”’ pro- 
tect wheat before it is milled .. . stain- 


less steel tanks prevent contamination 








of foods and beverages ... and plastics 


line many food containers. 


Food preservation has become an industrial science 
—and well illustrates the fact that when man has 


better materials he can do better things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. 
Working with extremes of heat and cold, and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now sepa- 
rate or combine nearly one-half of the many elements 


of the earth. 


[J NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
SUCC) 





30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ° CHEMICALS ° PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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SOFTENING LIFE OF OCCUPATION: 
EFFECT ON AMERICAN TROOPS 


Fraternization and Black-Market Deals, With Isolated Scandals 





Steps by Army to keep men rr 
busy with training and to 
divert them with holidays 


The usual experience of conquerers, an 
experience as old as that of conquest, is be- 
ing rediscovered by American troops occu- 
pying territory abroad. That experience is 
one of some moral deterioration, a gradual 
corrupting of the conquerers as they pass 
their time among the conquered. 

Republican members of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee want to inquire 
into what is going on in Germany among 
American troops. Blocked for the present 
by a vote of Committee Democrats, they 
charged that the Administration was 
using its majority to “conceal something 
wrong” in occupied Europe. If they go 
through with their plans in 1947, an inves- 
tigation in Japan probably will follow. The 
State Department, however, opposes such 
a congressional search for troop scandals. 
So does the Army, which does not want 
the American people to get a distorted 
picture, one that emphasizes murder, im- — 
moral fraternization and loose entertain- NIGHT & DAY IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
ment. 

Actually, U.S. occupation troops are 
just learning what the Germans learned in 
France and Norway during their period of 
conquest. The Russians are learning the 
same lesson now in their part of Germany, 
where two thirds of the people are women. 
The British are finding much the same 
situation in their part of Germany, too. 

This lesson is that, in spite of having 
good commanders, good food and quarters, 
i and programs of training, education and 
entertainment with which to keep busy, 
occupation troops tend to go soft and be- 
come corrupted, especially in areas with a 
surplus of women civilians. 








. . What a congressional committee will 
find if it investigates present occupation 


forces, according to Army men just. re- 
turned from duty in Germany and Japan, 
is this: 

Im Germany, more than 90 per cent of 
U.S. troops are teen-age youths with no 
combat experience. With about 6,000,000 
German men killed in the war and another 
2,000,000 still prisoners, there is a surplus 
of unattached frauleins. 

Fraternization, as a result, is wide- 





spread and accepted in most sectors with- een 
out restriction. The only ban is on mar- . . . investigators’ findings would merely serve to emphasize what 
riage between military personnel and Ger- Caesar’s armies found in their occupational troubles 19 centuries ago 
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man women, and the Army plans now to 
lift this soon on a limited basis. 

Officially, fraternizing still is discour- 
aged, but new regulations now permit 
frauleins who have been screened for pos- 
sible Nazi affiliations to attend enlisted 
men’s dances and officers’ clubs. German 
civilians even are permitted to eat with 
soldier friends in Army mess halls, under 
another new directive. 

Away from military stations, occupation 
soldiers are free to spend their time with 


local citizens during off-duty hours. Stiff 
fines are levied only for consorting with 


known prostitutes, ex-Nazis, and “auto- 
bahn girls’—young women of the super- 
highways, who hitch-hike on U.S. Army 
trucks from city to city. 

While not a general rule, cases are fairly 
common of German girls living with mili- 





many, of which 40 were for murder and 
rape and 20 for murder. Bullying of Ger- 
man civilians is more common; for ex- 
ample, 13 enlisted men recently were tried 
for assaulting “without rhyme or reason” 
a number of civilians, including a Catholic 
priest and an old man. 

Black-market activities, with one indi- 
vidual’s dealings amounting to $600,000, 
have been alleged in trials of 40 Army 
officers. Some occupation soldiers have 
been charged with buying up German 
securities, of selling Army goods, and of 
amassing and depositing small fortunes in 
Switzerland. One colonel, according to 
court-martial testimony, bought a hotel 
with proceeds from his speculations. 

Minor crimes such as the misuse of 
Army transportation have been wide- 
spread, but new regulations are believed 





—International 


SEASIDE SOLDIERS 
... Germany was left with a surplus of unattached frauleins 


tary personnel. At least one general was 
discovered with a local mistress, and in- 
stances of female help living in officers’ 
quarters are uncovered from time to time. 
The Germans had somewhat this same 
experience in France and made no serious 
attempt to correct it. As a result, their 
occupation troops weren’t much good as 
troops after a few years, with officers more 
interested in their apartments than in the 
situation in the field. 

To date, fraternization has brought the 
venereal rate among U.S. troops in Ger- 
many up to an all-time high of 305 cases 
a year among every 1,000 soldiers. In addi- 
tion, 20 per cent of births in the U.S. zone 
now are illegitimate. 

Crime, too, appears to be on the in- 
crease among the occupation forces, al- 
though it has not reached the wholesale 
proportions described in some newspapers. 

In the last ten months, there have been 
70 executions within the Army in Ger- 
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to be reducing these cases. Private use of 
Army planes, once fairly common, now is 
banned by pooling of all available air- 
craft. But use of military cars to carry 
German women still goes on in some cases, 
in spite of regulations. Illegal confiscation 
of German goods, especially liquors, also 
continues to some extent. 

Army steps to halt this historic trend 
toward moral laxity among its occupation 
troops by keeping them busy include elab- 
orate programs in Germany for training 
and education, as well as periodic vaca- 
tions in places like Switzerland and efforts 
to tighten discipline. 

Throughout the occupation zone, world- 
famous resorts are set aside for U.S. troops 
on leave or furlough. The best hotels are 
requisitioned for GI’s in spots like Berch- 
tesgaden and Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

More than 250,000 U.S. occupation 
soldiers have visited Switzerland in the 
last year, and the Army is proud of its 


——— 


record of only 13 reported incidents be. 
tween these furlough troops and civilians, 

In duty areas, Army entertainment now 
is furnished by service clubs run by Army 
hostesses, by Red Cross clubs and by USO 
entertainers. In Bremen, for example, GI’; 
have the exclusive use of a white-porticoed 
country club with a golf course, a 40-horse 
dude ranch, a canoe club with 200 canoes 
and a 54-foot yacht, two football fields, 
swimming pool and 11 Army theaters, 

But efforts to keep occupation troops 
soldiering are considered more important 
by the Army, and full-scale training pro. 
grams supplement guard duty and police 
functions. A crackdown in military disej- 
pline by Gen. Joseph McNarney six months 
ago has done much to improve morale, 
inspecting officers insist. 

In Japan, much the same situation 
exists as in Germany, although fraterniza- 
tion is less common because of the racial 
difference and crime is less frequent be- 

sause of the poorer country. 

The sight of U.S. soldiers with Japa- 
nese girls now is more and more frequent. 
And, while it is officially discouraged, 
officers of Aigh rank now sometimes drive 
kimonoed Japanese women in their Army 
cars. In some cities, especially in the old 
capital of Kyoto, nearly every soldier on 
the streets walks arm in arm with the 
obliging local girls. Extent of fraterniza- 
tion in such areas is outwardly shown by 
the fact that most of the girls have learned 
intricate American dance steps. 

Crime among GI’s in Japan, thus far, 
has been held to a comparatively low level. 
But Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
commander of the U.S. Eighth Army 
there, recently reported that an “objec- 
tionable minority” of soldiers have as- 
saulted women, maliciously beaten Japa- 
nese men, stolen, engaged in black-market 
operations, and, by their “deliberate bully- 
ing attitude,” made the Japanese suspi- 
cious of the democracy which American 
troops are supposed to represent. 

As in Germany. the Army here has be- 
gun intensive training and has arranged 
GI vacations at Japanese resorts. Food 
and quarters, except in Korea, also are 
improved and large numbers of disgrun- 
tled soldiers have been transferred. 

That is the present picture of U. S. oc- 
cupation forces. It is highlighted by iso- 
lated scandals, but, in general, shows only 
the beginning of traditional corruption of 
military standards in an occupation. 

An investigation by Congress, now 
thwarted by the State Department and 
by Democratic members of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, is almost certain 
to come when the Republicans take over 
Congress in January. What they will find 
in Germany and Japan will merely serve 
to emphasize what the Germans found in 
trying to occupy France and what Caesar's 
armies found in their occupational troubles 
19 centuries ago. 
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Delivered by INTERNATIONAL 


hat a job the stores of America do on deliveries—and liter- 
ally a miracle job at Christmas. 

Junior’s train, bike and sled; sister’s dolls, toy dishes and 
bright red coat: mother’s purse, lamp and house-coat; dad’s 
slippers and pipe ...all with the same unalterable “must”... 
“Please be sure to make delivery in time for Christmas!” 

Working long hours, carrying full loads, untirmg truck drivers 
perform the impossible. 

And working with them you'll find a unique truck—the 
International DeLuxe Delivery Truck. 

This unusual truck has an all-steel Metro Body. One of its 
jobs is to carry up to double the number of light packages that 
a conventional truck of the same length carries. 

Another is to maneuver swiftly in and out of traffic. Another 
is to load and unload quickly and easily. Still another is to start 
quickly from your house for the house three doors away. 


Watch an International DeLuxe Delivery Truck at work. 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





See how superbly it does all these jobs. 

Of course it is economical to operate and gives long, trouble- 
free service. It’s an International Truck—a product of Inter- 
national Harvester. And the performance of International 
Trucks is so outstanding that for 15 years more heavy-duty 
Internationals have served American commerce and indus- 
try than any other make. 

So watch your Christmas deliveries. Watch for Interna- 
tional’ DeLuxe Delivery Trucks—deluxe deliveries in time 
for Christmas. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“In proportion as the structure of a goverm- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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DOES THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 
INCLUDE THE RIGHT TO KILL? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Organized labor regards the right to strike as inher- 
ent in the Constitution and as subject, therefore, to no 
limitation or restraint whatsoever. 

But the right to strike is not unlimited. It is not an 
inherent right of any union or organized group, being 
confined solely to the action of an individual. 

The right to quit work is imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion, which forbids “involuntary servitude.” The con- 
spiracy of two or more persons, however, to persuade 
or compel others to quit work is not protected by the 
Constitution any more than is the right of two or more 
individuals to form a corporation and withhold from 
the public any essential commodity or to extort from 
the public a monopolistic price. Corporations and la- 
bor unions are artificial creatures fully amenable to 
law. 

Labor union leaders today do not accept this rea- 
soning. They insist that the right to strike is inviolate, 
and that if a labor union chooses to persuade its own 
members as a group to withhold their services from a 
hospital, an electric light plant, a coal mine, a water 
supply system, a railroad or any other facility—even 
though it be necessary for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic health and safety—this is superior to the right of 
the Government of the United States or the govern- 
ment of any state or city in the country. 

Strike right vs. public interest: In short, union la- 
bor’s spokesmen take the position that the right to 
strike is the right to force compliance by an economic 
adversary at the point of economic exhaustion and 
that such a dispute is wholly between two parties, em- 
ployers and unions, while the party of the third part— 
the public—has no rights of intervention at all. 

The coal crisis brought out the virtual unanimity 
of opinion among the top leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the United Mine Workers of America. 
The argument of the lawyers representing Iabor un- 
ions at the court proceedings last week in which John 
L. Lewis was tried on contempt charges was simply 
that the Federal Government has no right under the 
Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction law or any other 


law to protect the public interest. The lawyers for 
Lewis said that to order the strikers back to work was 
to command “involuntary servitude.” They drew no 
distinction between the right of an individual to quit 
work or stay on the job and the right of a union to 
force a work stoppage. 

Life may depend on struck work: This can only 
mean that the right to strike includes the right to 
maim the public, to kill innocent men, women and 
children who may be languishing in the hospitals for 
lack of light for the operating tables. It includes, then, 
the right to shut off electric current for instruments to 
relieve pain at the dentist’s hands, for the supplying of 
food, for the continuance of electric refrigeration, oil 
burning equipment and a lot of other household ap- 
pliances based on the use of electric current. 

Recently a New Jersey factory supplying oxygen 
to New York hospitals became involved in a strike. 
Fortunately, after public appeal, another factory fur- 
nished a substitute supply, though under the custom- 
ary rules of unions the second factory was handling 
“struck work.” The existence of a “closed shop” and 
nationwide union control of the workers in oxygen- 
making plants could kill thousands of people if 
oxygea were withheld and the right to strike insisted 
upon. The community life could depend on the whim 
of a few union leaders. 

If it be conceded that Congress has the power but 
has not availed itself of it and that a law can be 
passed which limits and qualifies the right to strike 
whenever the public interest is affected, would there 
be one single labor leader of prominence who would 
speak out in favor of such a law? Would not every 
labor leader appear in opposition and would not the 
funds in the treasuries of labor unions be utilized to 
defeat any such legislation? 

The theory of the union labor spokesmen is that the 
right to strike is absolute, because it is the one weap- 
on that can compel the employer to accede to their 
wishes. In this respect, the right to strike is also the 
right to kill a business by forcing it into bankruptcy. 

There are Supreme Court decisions which say that 
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notional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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“ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











Insistence that right to strike is inviolate puts life itself in the hands of 


union leaders—The right to work is an individual right—Congress 
has power to limit in the public interest activities of any group. 


inherent in the federal power is the right to protect 
the people against public danger. These decisions do 
not rest on any specific law but on constitutional au- 
thority itself. 

It is not, however, with the punitive aspects of a 
court’s temporary restraining order that we must now 
deal. Again and again last week the cry was heard: 
“A court order will not mine coal.” 

This epitomizes the feeling of helplessness which 
swept the country as it began to realize at long last 
that the power now vested in a labor union is in fact 
greater than that of the Federal Government itself— 
in short, that a labor union is above the Constitution 
in the minds of labor union spokesmen who insist that 
the right to strike is supreme and unlimited. 

It is illogical to contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment may abolish holding companies, pun‘sh cornor- 
ations for monopoly and otherwise limit and Gualify 
the rights of citizens to own property jointly or oter- 
wise to exercise economic power in grours and at the 
same time argue that no such restraint can be n!~~ed 
on organizations of workers just because as individ- 
uals they retain the right to quit work. 

Monopoly protected by law: Actually the laws of 
the land today protect the right of monopoly by labor 
unions to the point where the right to quit work is 
sanctioned and the right to work is impeded. 

The “closed shop,” for example, bars a man who 
wants to work. He cannot do so if the union’s consti- 
tution is enforced against him. A group of dictators 
holding office may say whether a union member is or 
is not “in good standing.” Thus, the right to a job has 
been taken away from the American workinyman 
where a “closed shop” contract is in effect. 

Up to the time of the passage of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, there was no federal law legalizing or 
permitting a “closed shop” contract. When in 1935 
the Wagner law was passed, it was contended by the 
quibbling lawyers who wrote it that the statute did 
not really legalize a “closed shop” but merely said 
that when such a contract was entered into “volun- 
tarily” by management and a union, it was not to be 


regarded as a violation of the other parts of the 
Wagner law which forbade employers to discriminate 
between members and non-members of a union. For 
all practical purposes, the Wagner Act is accepted to- 
day as legalizing the ‘closed shop.” 

This provision of the statute should be repealed at 
once. The issue has never been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court, but it is unconstitutional on its face. 
The right to quit work as an individual is the same as 
the right to work at any job for which one is qualified. 

Congress can limit group power: The coal miners’ 
union is a “closed shop.” Whether or not a majority 
of the ufiion agree with the concent that the public 
interest must not be allowed to suffer, the majority is 
helpless. For the constitution of the mirers’ union can 
expel any member who violates a strike order, and 
this means the miner can never get a job again in the 
coal mines. Virtually all the mines in the United 
States are operating now under a “closed shop” forced 
upon them by the Roosevelt Administration after a 
succession of strikes in which the Federal Government 
appeased Lewis every time. 

Congress can make it unlawful for any employer to 
refuse a job to anyone who in the judgment of man- 
agement is qualified and where work is available. 

The right of any group—labor union or employer 
organization—to say who shall or shall not work when 
he or she is qualified is not above congressional power. 

Likewise, the right to use a corporation or a labor 
union as an instrument of economic power is not un- 
limited. The Constitution protects the people avainst 
abuse of economic power by any group of citizens op- 
erating collectively. The individual retains his eco- 
nomic power only as an individual. The moment he 
bands himself together with others, he becomes sub- 
ject to the public interest doctrine which has long gov- 
erned American jurisprudence. 

To argue otherwise is to contend that the right to 
strike is the right to demolish the economic structure 
of the nation, and to injure physically, and even to kill 
the innocent victims of a strike who need certain es- 
sential services and commodities to stay alive. 
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HE U.S. CITIZEN today is paying his 

bills with a 65-cent dollar. That is an- 
other way of saying that he needs more 
dollars to meet expenses, or that the dol- 
lar that bought 100 cents’ worth of goods 
in 1939 will buy only 65 cents’ worth now. 

The shrinking dollar shown in the Pic- 
togram really is a measure of the rise in 
prices that has occurred in the U.S. during 
and since the war. Because of that rise in 
prices, the value of the dollar is reduced. 

The dollar that started at 100 cents in 
1939 shows the following shrinkage: 

By 1942, when the wartime Stabiliza- 
tion Act went into effect, the dollar’s buy- 
ing power had fallen to 85 cents. Most of 
the reduction took place in that year. The 
1941 dollar was worth 95 cents in terms 
of 1939 buying power. 

By 1944, price rises permitted under 
Government controls had whittled the 
dollar down to a 79-cent piece. 

The 65-cent dollar that prevails today 
is largely a reflection of the rise in prices 
that has occurred since controls were re- 
laxed last June and eliminated by the 
President in November. 

The effects of a less valuable dollar are 
becoming widespread. Workers are realiz- 


no better off, and they are demanding 
more dollars for their labor. Teachers, 
who cannot readily win salary increases, 
are striking. Landlords, whose rents are 
frozen in terms of 1942 dollars, are com- 
plaining about being forced to accept the 
same number of 1946 dollars from tenants. 
General wage and salary increases 
alone would not solve the problem. They 
probably would intensify it, by reducing 
the dollar’s buying power further. 
More value for the dollar depends on 
the production of more goods at lower 
costs. An increased supply of goods at 
reduced cost would send prices down and 
increase the buying power of the dollar. 
Present trends in output and in commod- 
ity prices indicate that the 65-cent dollar 
may be the cheapest dollar the country 
will have. However, a series of work stop- 
pages could interfere with these trends. 
A return to a 100-cent dollar is unlikely 
for years to come. Prices and wages after 
wars rarely ever settle back to prewar 
levels, and the trend after the latest war 
gives no indication of being different. 
Gold value of the dollar is not affected 
by changes in the price level. The Treas- 
ury still offers $35 an ounce for gold and 
intends to continue. However, a dollar 
that will buy less in terms of labor and in 
supplies for workers does react on the pro- 
duction of gold. But that has only an in- 
direct influence on a currency’s buying 
power in other things than gold. 
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.Presiclent’s Week a 


PROBLEMS IN COAL AND HOUSING 


Pressure on Executive to Stand Firm in Opposing Strike of Miners 


Votes that may depend 
on getting new homes 
built for many veterans 


New policy decisions on housing and 
coal are in the making at the White House. 
Both questions are being pushed at Presi- 
dent Truman for a review of his present 
position and a decision as to what the 
President’s future course shall be. Each 
of them is a political problem of the 
first magnitude. 

On coal, the President is being urged 
by highly placed Senate Democrats—some 
of them staunch backers of the New Deal 
—to fight the battle with John L. Lewis 
through until the Government can settle 
the strike on its own terms, even if such 
a fight means a cold and unproductive 
winter. 

After confidential talks at the Capitol, 
the group of Democratic Senators sent 
their advice to Mr. Truman through an 
emissary. At the same time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark was advised against yield- 
ing to Mr. Lewis at any point along the 
line. Even if new negotiations between 
Mr. Lewis and the mine owners should 
produce a_ settlement of the current 
coal strike, the Administration was urged 
not to relax its contempt proceedings 
against the president of the United Mine 
Workers. 

On housing, the dispute between Wil- 
son W. Wyatt, the Housing Expediter, 
and George E. Allen, a director of the 
Finance Corp. and an 
President. has 


Reconstruction 
intimate friend of the 
brought the whole emergency housing 
program for veterans before President 
Truman. 

Mr. Allen had blocked RFC granting of 
10 loans proposed by Mr. Wyatt to fur- 
ther his program for prefabricated houses 
for veterans. Of the 12 proposed loans, the 
RFC granted two small ones and turned 
down the large ones. One of those re- 
jected involved from $32.000.000 to $52,- 
090.000 for the Lustron Corp. of Chicago, 
which wants to build 30.000 prefabricated 
houses next year and fixtures for about 
20.000 more. 

New Deal test. Numerous backers of 
the Wyatt plan already are bombarding 
Mr. Truman with telegrams. One of those 
who has telegraphed the President is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., chairman of 
the housing committee of the American 
Veterans Committee. Mr. Roosevelt’s tel- 
egram said the President’s decision in this 
matter would be the crucial indication of 
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whether he intends to scrap the major 
elements of the New Deal program. 

Mr. Roosevelt asserted that one of the 
highest-powered and most selfish lobbies 
ever known was trying to knife Mr. Wyatt 
and the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. He urged that the President give a 
green light to the program, and particularly 
to those phases dealing with expanded pre- 
fabricated production and underwriting 
rental housing 100 per cent. The CIO and 





the labor leaders are making common 
cause with Mr. Lewis in his fight against 
the use of injunction by the Government to 
prevent a strike. 

The force of housing as a vote-getting 
issue has yet to be measured. Mr. Wyatt’s 
powers have been shattered by a relaxation 
of controls over prices and materials, 
Housing is a critical problem for veterans, 
If they should unite, they could swing al- 
most any election. But Mr. Truman does 


—Harris & Ewing 


HOUSING HUDDLE: WYATT & ALLEN 
. «. a dispute brought a New Deal test to Mr. Truman 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars also put their 
support back of Mr. Wyatt. 

Numerous reports are being circulated 
that Mr. Wyatt will resign if the housing 
program is shelved, or curtailed too much. 
The Housing Expediter, after a visit to the 
White House during which he talked over 
the program with the President, said, how- 
ever, that he has no intention of resigning 
at this time. 

Political decisions. Both the coal and 
the housing decisions are filled with vote- 
shaking import. Many regard the coal crisis 
as posing the question of whether John L. 
Lewis is stronger than the United States 
Government. And the housing program 
was one of the early tenets of the New 
Deal philosophy. 

A showdown fight with the coal miners, 
however, affects not only the votes of the 
mine workers, who live chiefly in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Illinois, but the votes of all industrial 
workers, throughout the North. Most of 


not know how strongly the veterans, them- 
selves, as individuals, are back of Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Second table for diplomats. In the 
midst of these questions, the President had 
a social decision to make. During the war, 
formal social functions at the White House 
were abolished. Now they are being re- 
vived. But there are so many diplomats in 
Washington now that all of them could not 
be brought around one table in the state 
dining room. Mr. Truman decided to hold 
two dinners, and thus have a second table 
for diplomats. 

The first dinner was held last week. To 
it came those diplomats who have been in 
Washington longest. With them dined nu- 
merous important officials of Congress, the 


State Department and Army and Navy: 


officers. The second dinner is being held 
this week. 

Between times, the President and his 
family found time to have Thanksgiving 
dinner at home. 
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Eaton Products Contribute to 
PERMANENT MOLD Efficiency and Dependability 
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During the past decade Eaton parts have helped make marine 
history. Sodium-cooled valves, tappets, valve seat inserts, 
hydraulic valve lifters, rotor pumps; permanent mold gray iron 
castings for valve guides and other engine parts; coil springs, 
stampings, lock washers, and Springtites for a wide range of 
applications; cold-drawn ball wire and key stock; dynamometers 
—these Eaton products are recognized wherever trouble-free 
operation and maximum output are critical requirements. 


SS 


But, the production of parts and equipment is only one 
phase of Eaton’s activity in this field. In cooperation with leading 
manufacturers the Eaton engineering departments have been 
privileged to make a number of basic contributions to marine 
engine dependability and efficiency. 


ENGINE TESTING 
DYNAMOMETERS 


ROTOR PUMPS 


Lf) a Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves * Tappefts 
a J, P » Hydroulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts 
oo © © "ill 2 Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
— Motor Truck Axles * Rotor Pumps 
* SNAP RINGS Automotive Heater-Defroster Units 


Spring Lock Washers * Snap Rings 
Cold Drawn Wire * Stampings 
Leaf and Coil Springs 


Dynamatic Devices 




































































NORTON WHEELS 


VER 3000 ball and roller bearings in a Flying 
O Fortress, over a score in an automobile, from 
one to a dozen in almost every household or office 
appliance you can name, nearly a hundred in many 
machine tools. Surely the modern world moves on 


anti-friction bearings. 


And grinding is a most important factor in the mass 
production of anti-friction bearings — balls, rollers 
and raceways must be ground to extremely high 


standards of both finish and precision. 


The grinding of the balls for ball bearings is an 
example. This operation requires a very special type 
of grinding wheel — one which Norton pioneered in 
developing many years ago and has continued to 


improve ever since. 


You can depend on Norton research and Norton 
engineering to solve your grinding problems with 
equal skill. Write to us today — no obligation. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 
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In your opinion, can the Govern. 
ment reduce individual income taxes 
20 per cent for the 1947 calenda: 
year and still balance the budget? 


Because of the nation-wide interest 
as to whether income taxes can or 
cannot be cut 20 per cent on 1947 in- 
comes, The United States News asked 
economists, members of Congress, 
bankers and others for their views. 

Answers appeared last week. Others 
are printed herewith. 


Rep. John Taber 


(Rep.), N. Y.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

The Government can reduce individual 
income taxes by 20 per cent for the calen- 
dar year 1947 and still balance the budget. 
The percentage reduction in taxes will not 
result in a like percentage of decrease in 
revenue. Such a thing has never happened 
in a similar picture. The expenditures of 
the Government can be reduced for the 
calendar year 1947 to $32,000,000,000 with 
any kind of co-operation on the part of 
Congress and the President. 


Henry Bruere 


New York, N. Y.; President, The Bowery 
Savings Bank; Financial Adviser, Govern- 
ment of Mexico, 1917-19; Special As- 
sistant to President of U.S. in Co-ordina- 
tion of Activities, 1933, 
answers: 
Some tax reduction would be inspiriting, 
but I am not prepared to say how much. I 
rather think I’d start with 10 to 12 per cent. 


Henry H. Heiman 


New York, N. Y.; Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 


answers: 

If an aggressive effort is made to pare 
Government expenditures, a maximum tax 
reduction of 20 per cent is possible. It 
should be understood that our Representa- 
tives who take a determined position will 
need to have their hands strengthened by 
all those interested in a sound fiscal policy. 
When they begin paring Government ap- 
propriations, they will be accused of liqui- 
dating the rights of the common people, of 
abandoning essential subsidy payments and 
of weakening our defense. The truth is 
that a reduction in governmental expendi- 
tures will strengthen the nation as a whole. 

If, after the best effort that can be made, 
the proposed maximum reduction of 20 
per cent seems to leave too close a margin 
for a balanced budget, I believe the best 
interest of the nation is in the acceptance 
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To get them by the quickest means—call on Comptometer Machines! 
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N.W. AYER & SON 


is sold exclusively by the Comptometer 


& The Comptometer adding-calculating machine, made only by Felt & Terrant Manufacturing 
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Ir YOU NEED MORE CASH 
than you can get from present 
sources, send for a copy of “‘A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get and how 
long you can use it under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years .. . because they found it 
more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 


Our new book gives you the com- 
plete story. You'll find dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost 
of money under our Commercial 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 





Financing Plan vs. Time Loans .. . 
with case histories of the growth and 
profits which customers have real- 
ized through our plan. You'll find 
that our plan involves no inter- 
ference with your management... 
and frees you from worries about 
renewals, calls and periodic clean- 
ups of your loans. 


Send today for a copy of “A 
Better Way To Finance Your Busi- 
ness’’, . . and see why the number 
of new users of our plan thus far in 
1946 is more than double the num- 
ber for the like period of 1945. No 
cost. No obligation. Write the near- 
est Commercial Credit office listed 
below and ask for booklet “C.” 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


Ca pital an 
BALTIMO 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Question of the Week 
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of a smaller tax reduction so as to insure, 
sound fiscal policy. 


James Washington Bell 


Evanston, Ill.; Chairman, Economics Dg, 
partment, Northwestern University; Vieg 
President, Economists’ National Committ, 
on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 


I favor balancing the budget by redug 
ing expenditures. It is anomalous that we 


should have to spend today 15 times 


much for national defense as we did ij 
1939 when war was imminent, and $23. 
000,000,000 for nondefense purposes whey 
we are not facing any untoward emergep, 
cies. However, before modifying our tay 
structure to relieve income taxes, I would 
favor embarking upon a debt-reductiog 
program sufficiently bold to stop talk 
about playing tricks with our monetary 
and credit system in order to manage the 


federal debt. 


Stephen B. Gibbons 


Union City, N.J.; Vice President, Hudson 
Trust Co.; Assistant Secretary of the Treag 
ury, 1933-39; Former Income Tax Examiner, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


answers: 


It undoubtedly can, providing the 80th 
Congress will follow the recommendations 
of the Byrd Committee and other official 
agencies. This should result in a maximum 
budget not exceeding $25,000,000,000. 

Of the $39,000,000.000 estimated income 
for fiscal year 1947, $9,000,000,000 will be 
derived from personal income taxes. Hence 
a 20 per cent reduction in personal income 
taxes would mean a reduction in federal 
receipts from this source of $1,800,000,000. 

All the above is predicated, of course, 
on the elimination of work stoppage, which 
reduces income. 


Frederic Edward Lee 


Champaign, Ill.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois, 


answers: 

I believe the Government could reduce 
taxes 20 per cent on 1947 incomes and still 
wangle a balanced budget, but I would 
consider this an unwise measure. Better by 
far would be the policy of adopting far 
reaching economies first and then giving 
citizens the benefit of reduced taxes im 
1948 after proposed economies have be 
come a fait accompli. 

Representative Taber suggests saving 
$9,000,000,000 by dismissing 1,000,000 ex- 
cess Government employes and by other 
economies. If, as estimated, every $1,000; 
000,000 lopped off Government spending 
would save taxpayers about $2 out of $100 
of taxable income, these and similar ecol- 
omies might make a balanced budget and 
a 20 per cent tax cut possible. 
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Extra values throu gh 


JAcK & HEINTZ 


. . 
Tle Wudlieg offen electric motor consists of many turns 


of copper wire which are wrapped around magnetic Mass Precision 
poles. In most fractional horsepower motors, these 
windings are made from as many as four sets of coils, 
spliced together. To eliminate these splicing operations, Jack & Heintz engineers developed an ingenious form by 


which an entire motor winding can be wound with one continuous wire. As a result, 


Jack & Heintz precision motors are flowing faster to a world that’s yearning for new appliances. 


By mass precision methods like this, Jack & Heintz is producing extra values today in motors, bearings, aircraft accessories 


Eisemann magnetos and refrigeration compressors, and is developing other revolutionary products for tomorrow 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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of Netionel Issues 


Pressure for Decontrol of Rents: 
Reactions in Editorial Comment 


Commenting newspaper editors express 
rather general agreement that there should 
be some modification of rent controls in 
view of higher price and wage levels. 
Few, however, endorse the flat 15 per 
cent increase that has been recommended 
by the industry advisory committee of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Decontrol of rents on new and con- 
verted housing to stimulate building, also 
recommended by the committee, is advo- 
cated by many editors, but others believe 
that such action would increase pressure 
for dropping of all rent controls. 

Price Administrator Paul Porter’s re- 
ported opposition to any basic increase in 
rental ceilings is “hard to understand,” 
says the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press 
(Ind.), which calls the “undue financial 
hardship” suffered by landlords in this 
era of rising prices “a grave injustice.” 

In the same vein, the Akron Beacon 
Journal (Ind.) sees a “danger . . . that 
Congress may go too far” and fears that 
OPA’s resistance “is increasing the proba- 
bility that the tenants whom it is trying to 
protect will get it in the neck.” This 
paper, however, believes that either out- 
right decontrol or a flat 15 per cent in- 
crease would be “unreasonable.” 

In view of decontrol in other fields, 
argues the Ashland (Ky.) Independent 
(Ind.), “a boost in rental ceilings is un- 
avoidable.” Lifting of ceilings on new 
construction and on property converted 
to residential use, it adds, “would aid 
considerably in solving the housing 
shortage.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.) 
also favors rent decontrol on new con- 
struction, but warns that decontrol of 
rents generally “would produce a sustained 
rental chaos the average family could not 
endure until relief came.” 

The proposed removal of controls from 
new and converted housing “has merit,” 
in the opinion of the Yakima (Wash.) 
Morning Herald (Rep.), but it believes 
that such action “would give added 
weight to the arguments of landlords 
of older properties for removal of rent 
ceilings on their dwellings. A breakdown 
of rent control might result.” This news- 
paper declares that “the housing shortage 
is too critical’ to turn rents loose on a 
free market.” 

Recognizing that rental property own- 
ers “have been unable in many instances 
to get a fair return on the investment,” 
the Indianapolis Star (Ind.-Rep.) never- 
theless maintains that “control . . . should 


not be discarded until materials and prices 


stimulate rental construction.” Relief, it 
adds, “should be accompanied by return 
of normal landlord services.” 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) calls the housing situation “a dem. 
onstration of the futility of Government 
regulation of economic affairs in the field 
of private enterprise,” and points out that 
any flat increase in ceilings that the OPA 
might compromise on would be unjusti 
fiably high in some cases and unjustifiably 
low in others. 

The Lansing (Mich.) State Journd 
(Ind.) favors provision for increases 





—Burck in Chicago Times 


“OPEN UP!" 





“where inequities exist,” but believes con- 
trols still are needed for protection against 
“the small minority of ruthless and greedy 
landlords and an equally small minority of 
unreasonable, inconsiderate and _ greedy 
tenants.” 

Although a flat 15 per cent increase 
“would be unfair in many cases,” the 
Waukegan (IIl.) News-Sun (Ind.-Rep.) 
argues, “the stumbling OPA, bound up in 
red tape, could not grant raises on the 
merits of each individual case. The only 
solution . . . is for the new Congress to 
revise the entire rental setup as soon... 
as possible.” 

“The obvious answer,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.), “is a0 
intelligent tapering off of rent controls, 
executed in accordance with local con- 
ditions;” otherwise, “the accumulated 
pressure will presently blast the lid 
sky high.” 
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Knowledge, too, can be Imported! 





ETURNS from American investments in for- 
Fi cn markets do not always take the 
shape of bulk merchandise, nor can they always 
be measured in terms of dollars alone. Fre- 
quently there are priceless gains through the 
importation of knowledge or ideas. One such 
importer is IT&T, America’s largest overseas 
communications enterprise, whose associate 
companies build, design, manage and operate 


wire, cable, telephone and radio systems in 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


forty countries in both hemispheres. Research 
ideas from scientists working in IT&T lab- 
oratories overseas are imported to, and inte- 
erated at, American research headquarters, 
thus often making new techniques and equip- 
ment available far sooner than otherwise pos- 
sible. In serving the world, IT&T serves Amer- 
ica. For this global flow of scientific contribu- 
tions helps keep America foremost in every 


phase of communications, radio and television. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








@FIRST DOUGLAS MODEL It is 
1909. Only a few months 
ago Donald Douglas saw the 
Wright Brothers fly the 
world’s first plane. Now —a 
plebe at Annapolis—he 
builds his first plane model. 


DOUGLAS“CLOUDSTER” Noy 
it’s 1920—a thrilling yea 
for young Douglas. His firs: 
plane is airborne—the 
Douglas “Cloudster?’ First 
aircraft in history capable 
of carrying a load equal to 
its own weight. 













H . J 
@D0uGLAS“WORLD CRUISER” 
Move on to 1924. Thousands 
roar as Army flyers set their 
Douglas planes down on an 
acre of roses at Santa Mon- 
. ica. It’s the end of the first 


\ air trip around the world. 


DOUGLAS M-2 April, 1926. 
Christened with Great Salt 
Lake water, a Douglas M-2 
takes off from Salt Lake for 
Los Angeles —the first run 
for a scheduled airline that 
is still in service. 


| goovsuss C-47 “SKY TRAIN” 
War found Douglas ready. 
The C-47 was the backbone 
of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. It went into service 
at once. By V-J Day 10,123 
C-47s were built for the 
U. S. arnved forces. 


DOUGLAS A-20“HAVOC” Also 
known as the DB-7 and the 
“Boston? this Douglas-built 
plane became the most ver- 
satile fighting plane in the 
world. Thousands of them 
aided our wartime allies. 


Famed Navy dive-bomber 
and torpedo bomber that 
turned the tide at the bat- 
tles of Midway and Coral 
Sea. 5,559 of these sturdy | 
dependable aircraft were 

built by Douglas. 


DOUGLAS B-19 In 1941 — the 
largest plane yet flown by 
man. This monster, built in 
the Douglas pattern, paved 
the way for the super air- 
craft that won the war. 
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@DOUGLAS DC-3 In 1934, this 

», airliner revolutionized com- 
~. mercial flying. It has flown 
' more passengers than any 
“plane ever built. Later mod- 
‘els still serve major airlines. 


' DOUGLAS DC-4 This modern 
4-engine transport was de- 
signed for the airlines. It 
was taken over by the Army 
as the C-54, by the Navy as 
the R5D. Now in service on 
14 leading U.S. airlines. 





MGS hor a new world / 


Today’s super airliners — like the giant new Doug- 
las DC-6—are a boy’s dream come true. 

For at seventeen young Donald Douglas saw 
the Wright Brothers fly the world’s first plane. 
Since that day the designing and building of air- 
craft has been his life — aircraft that have set new 
patterns for all the world. 

As far back as 1934 Douglas inaugurated mod- 
ern air travel with the famed Douglas DC-3. For 
the first time in history the airlines of the world 
were able to offer fast comfortable flights that came 
through on schedule! 


And when war broke out, the big, 4-engine DC-4 


was flying—ready to transport millions of men 
over all the oceans. Also airborne was the SBD 
Dauntless—the staunch Douglas-designed Navy 
dive-bomber that won so many crucial battles. 
These and other models made up the vast Douglas 
armada — one-sixth of all America’s wartime pro- 
duction of fighting aircraft. 

Today Douglas works on planes for peace. All 
its great resources — in design, in technical know]- 
edge and in special skills—are helping to create 
super planes. You may count on Douglas — now 
as in the past quarter century—for swift, com- 
fortable, dependable air transportation. 


























Douc as AIRCRAFT CoMPANY, INc., SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 









DOUGLAS DC-6 Finest of all high-altitude airliners. Only passen- 
ger plane with the new ALTIMATIC CABIN —radiant heating and 
cooling on the ground or in flight . .. automatic altitude condition- 
ing from sea level up to 30,000 feet...sound conditioning for 
superb quiet. Flies on any two of its four 2100 h.p. engines. The 
last word in fast, comfortable, luxurious air travel. 














More people Ty more places by Douglas 
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BARRIERS TO COAL SETTLEMENT 


Negotiations Still Needed to Return Mines to Normal Operations 


Moves for accord in pits of 
steel companies as first 
step of union’s strategy 


Issues in soft coal that must be settled 
before the industry returns to normal 
private operation are many and compli- 
cated. A strike or court action is not to 
determine these basic questions. Collective 
bargaining, and possibly action by. Con- 
gress, will be necessary before the answer 
is found. 

While Government and union lawyers 
argued legal questions in the courts, a way 
had to be found to get the miners back to 
work for the rightful owners of the mines. 
Since May, they have been working under 
token Government operation of the mines. 
Punishing John L. Lewis for contempt of 
court or restraining him by injunction will 


mine no coal. Down-to-earth issues of 
wages and hours—language that the 
miners understand — remained to be 


threshed out regardless of the action taken 
by the courts. Mine owners who con- 
tended last spring that they could not 
afford to mine coal on the terms agreed 
upon by Mr. Lewis and the Government 
still faced even higher demands from the 
mine-union president. 

On the bread and butter side of the 
strike, the issues were these: 

Wages and hours. Mr. Lewis wants a 
shorter work week for the miners with very 
little reduction, if anv, in their weekly 
take-home pay. A miner working a full 
week of 54 hours in six days, at basic wage 
rates, now earns $75.25. Few work this 
many hours, however, so that average 
earnings in September were $61 for a work 
week of 41.4 hours. Mr. Lewis can be 
expected to settle for less than his demand, 
perhaps for an increase of $1 a day and a 
five-day week of 45 hours. This would net 
the miners an average of $64.25 a week. 

An increase of this kind would add con- 
siderably to the operators’ pay rolls, but 
the union argues that saving 
would result from elimination of Saturday 
work at time-and-one-half pay to permit 
an increase in hourly rates. It is the 
union’s contention, too, that workers 
would increase their hourly output if they 
worked fewer hours. These claims are not 
wholly accepted by the operators. 

Foremen. Another major obstacle is. the 
issue of bargaining with mine foremen who 
are members of Mr. Lewis’s union. In his 
contract with the Government, Mr. Lewis 
won the right to admit these foremen into 
the United Mine Workers, but the oper- 


44 


enough 


ators have been trying to upset this 
agreement in the courts. Many operators, 
especially in the South, favor delaying a 
settlement with Mr. Lewis on this issue 
until or the Supreme Court 
establishes policy on it. 

Welfare fund. Mr. Lewis is reported to 
be asking an increase to 10 cents a ton in 
the royalty now received by the union for 
its new health and welfare fund. The Gov- 
ernment contract has been allowing pay- 
ments of 5 cents a ton. This demand is 
believed to be largely for bargaining pur- 
poses, one that Mr. Lewis will be willing 
to yield for other concessions. Soft-coal 


Congress 


operators have never signed a contract 
providing for a fund financed in this man- 
ner, although the hard-coal industry, in 
its last contract with Mr. Lewis, did agree 
to such a plan. 

If the soft-coal operators do agree to 
royalty payments for such a fund, there 
is still a field for disagreement over ad- 
ministration of the fund. The fund now is 
administered by a three-man board—a 





OPERATORS’ O‘NEILL & MINERS’ LEWIS 


union representative, an industry repre. 
sentative and a neutral chairman. Mr, 
Lewis has indicated, however, that he will 
insist upon union control of the fund ip 
the future. Soft-coal operators have 
threatened to ask Congress for legislation 
prohibiting payments to royalty funds that 
are administered solely by unions. 

Safety code. Still another stumbling 
block to agreement between miners and 
owners is the Government’s action in 
establishing a federal safety code for 
miners under its contract with Mr. Lewis, 
Some operators contend that State safety 
laws provide sufficient protection. Here 
again is an issue that Congress may be 
called upon to decide. 

On the legal side of the strike, there 
were these issues: 

Punishment for contempt of court was 
demanded for Mr. Lewis by the Govern- 
ment. The miners’ leader was accused of 
failing to obey a temporary injunction 
restraining his union from striking. This 
issue, however, became entangled in a 
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There are two sides—legal, and bread and butter 
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Let's cross these rivers before we come to ‘em! 


River development and flood con- 
trol rank high on the list of Amer- 
ica’s post-war plans. Many of these 
projects call for dams which may 
also produce electric power. 


This involves issues that should 
be discussed and settled now— 
rivers to cross in advance. 


Many of us in the power business 
have had a long experience with 
river-side plants, in the production 
of both steam-generated and hydro- 
electric power. In fairness to all 
taxpayers and in the interest of the 
many million users of electricity, 
we therefore outline our convictions 
and suggestions on river develop- 
ment and flood control. 


I when a dam is proposed, all of 
its purposes should be clearly 
defined in the legislation—flood 





control, navigation, irrigation or 
power. And just as clearly, the 
benefit to the people affected 
should justify the cost. 


2 If power is produced at govern- 
ment-built dams, it should be sold 
to existing power systems, without 
special privilege or discrimination. 
This will save the expensive dupli- 
cation of transmission facilities, 
help to co-ordinate the entire power 
supply of each region, and assure its 
widest possible use at the lowest 
practical rates. 


3 Any savings made possible by 
this plan should be passed along to 
the users of electricity, under regu- 
lation by State Commissions or 
other properly constituted regula- 
tory bodies. This will assure all 
the benefits of river development 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


and hydro-power without the added 
expense of government going into 
business and competing with its 
own citizens. 


4 Government in any business 
endangers all business. Govern- 
ment in business escapes many nor- 
mal business obligations, enjoys 
free mail, pays no federal taxes 
and few, if any, other taxes, little 
or no interest. If government can 
sell electricity on this basis, it can 
sell shoes, groceries, automobiles, 
or anything else the same way. 
Government may properly regu- 
late business in the public interest 
but should not operate business. 
It should not play in the game for 
which it makes the rules. In other 
words, government should not 
try to be referee and quarter- 
back at the same time! 


% Names on request from this magazine. 
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of argument over labor’s right 
the constitutionality of the 
War Labor Disputes Act and whether 
the injunction had violated the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. 

Right to strike. Union lawyers con- 
tended that labor had an absolute right 
to strike, and that the restraining order 
amounted:to forcing the miners into “in- 
voluntary servitude.” They contended that 
the order also was an abridgement of the 
constitutional right of free speech and the 


maze 
to strike, 


right of due process. Federal Justice T. 
Alan Goldsborough, who issued the in- 


junction, defended it as an instrument that 
society had devised to protect itself from 
“cold and hunger and economic disintegra- 
tion.” 

War Labor Disputes Act. This law, also 
known as the Smith-Connally Act, makes 
it illegal to encourage or instigate strikes 
that been seized 
The un'on contended 


acninst have 
by the Government. 
that the Act was unconstituti 
it interfered with the right to strike. 
This an issue above and beyond 
the immediate question of contempt. It 


properties 
+1 because 


Was 


is the Government’s contention that Mr. 
Lewis inspired a strike against the Gov- 


ernment by serving notice on the miners 
that their contract with the Government 
was terminated. 

Injunctions against unions. Still another 


legal issue involved the Government’s 
right to enjoin a union from. striking 


despite the Norris-La Guardia Act. This 
Act prohibits use of the injunction to 
stop. strikes, but the Government con- 
tended that it applied only to private 
employers, and did not prevent restraint 
of strikes Was a 
strike- 


where the Government 

operator of a 
The union’s position was 
bound by 


direct 


party as 
bound business. 
the 


that Government was 





MR. MOSES 
- +. partial truce for steel? 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. BURKE 
. the only hope—new agreements 


the law as much as a private employer 

Legal issues of the coal dispute can drag 
on with the Supreme Court 
passing final judement. It remained, then, 
for Mr. Lewis and the operators to come 
to terms, independent of court. action, if 
the strike was to be settled. A 
fight with Mr. Lewis. in an attempt to 
break the union, might disrupt coal pro- 
duction for months. 

Lewis strategy. There were hints that 
Mr. Lewis might be willing to arrange a 
partial truce in the strike to permit imining 
of coal for steel production. Reports were 
denied that Harry Moses, chief representa- 
tive of the U.S. Steel Corp. in coal dis 
putes. had conferred secretly with Mr 
Lewis, but rumors persisted that inter- 
mediaries of the union leader were trying 
to start negotiations with steel companies 
that own their own mines. 

Mr. 
also to split the operators once more by 
arranging a settlement with one group and 
then insisting that the other sections of 
the industry adopt the same terms. The 
steel companies were Mr. Lewis’s best bet 
for a settlement they were losing 
money out of both pockets. 

Northern operators, headed by Charles 
O'Neill, once had been willing to negotiate 
with Mr. Lewis on the basis of the Gov- 
ernment’s contract terms. Southern oper 
ators, led by Edward R. Burke, however, 
had objected to several of the concessiols 
that had been given to Mr. Lewis vy the 
Government agreement. 

The price for the operators of a settle 
ment with the miners has gone up (lr 
siderably since spring, when original 0 
gotiations between them and Mr. Lews 
broke down. But the only way for th 
operators to get into production agail 
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appeared to be a new agreement with -Mr. 
Lewis. The Government apparently did not 
intend to grant a new wage increase and 
continue operation of the mines. The 
Government for weeks had been trying 
unsuccessfully to force Mr. Lewis into 
negotiations with the private operators. 

The coal industry’s problems were not 
to be solved by court litigation. At the 
most, court action could serve only as 
pressure to force Mr. Lewis into earlier 
negotiations with the operators. That ap 
peared to be the only hope of resumption 
of coal production in the next few weeks, 


What Mr. Lewis 
Can Win or Lose 


John L. Lewis has more at stake in the 
coal dispute than a wage increase for his 
miners. If Mr. Lewis wins, he may have 
an opportunity to take over the leadership 
of the American Federation of Labor. An 
outstanding victory might make it easier 
for him to make trouble for CIO officials 
and lead some day to a return of CIO 
unions to the AFL. 

If he loses, Mr. Lewis may have blocked 
the chances of other unions to get wage 
increases of any size at this time, and he 
may end up with a badly weakened United 
Mine Workers. 

But, win or lose, the UMW president 
will be blamed by other unionists for re- 
strictive labor legislation, which seems al- 
most certain to come out of the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Real test of Mr. Lewis’s future power 
as a labor leader will come not from the 
ultimate outcome of the court proceedings, 
but from the result of contract negotia- 
tions with the mine owners. If Mr. Lewis 
wins substantial gains for his miners, that 
probably will largely offset any defeat in 
court. 

A martyr’s role may be provided for 
Mr. Lewis by legal moves of the Govern- 
ment. Some officials, warning against such 
a possibility, proposed that Mr. Lewis be 
fined, but not sent to jail. Sending Mr. 
Lewis to jail might bring sympathy strikes 
by members of his own union in the hard- 
coal fields and by other unions. Labor his- 
tory has many instances of union leaders 
who won martyrdom by going to jail. 

Prestige of Mr. Lewis already has been 
raised in the eyes of labor by his refusal to 
obey a court injunction. Union leaders, who 
fear a return of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes, are forced to support Mr. Lewis 
against the Government’s moves, even 
though they are his rivals. That is why 
the recent CIO convention _ protested 
against the injunction, but avoided men- 
tion of Mr. Lewis by name. 

Wage leadership. If Mr. Lewis, m 
addition to this martyr’s role, can take the 
lead in winning a second round of wage 
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YOU CAN WORK 


OUT YOUR PLANT 


PROBLEMS IN FRACTIONS 


Don’t let the mere size of your plant needs keep you 
from going ahead with plans for starting a.new 
business, or for improving or expanding your pres- 
ent production. 


The Government offers you the opportunity to 
purchase or lease the facilities you may require .. . 
to move immediately into the business home you 
want—whether it be an entire plant or a mere 
fraction of the space. 


Perhaps you may want to expand your produc- 
tion, or modernize your facilities, or add a new pro- 
cess, or relocate your business, or start a new enter- 
prise. Whatever your plans, make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. 


You have wide flexibility of choice from the 
hundreds of Government-owned surplus plants now 


being offered—for example: (1) Entire plants (both 
large and small—with or without equipment); (2) 
Separate buildings, where the facility is econom- 
ically or operationally divisible; and (3) Leases of 
a portion of a single building under a multiple- 
tenancy arrangement. 


Further, if you can qualify as a “small business”, 
there is a possibility for you to purchase the plant 
you want under high priority through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—a preference which 
our field offices will advise you how to obtain. 


Get in touch with the nearest War Assets Admin- 
istration office—see list below. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully in- 
dexed, descriptive catalog of 
Government-owned plants. 





OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA « BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO ~ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

DENVER + DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH - HELENA - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. - LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES +» LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » SPOKANE « TULSA 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


181-4 





DID YOU EVER SPEND 


CHRISTMAS IN A HOSPITAL? 


“Prairie Farmer-WLS organized 
the Christmas Neighbors Club 
in 1935, to provide necessary 
medical and recreational 
equipment for hospitals and 
child care institutions. 

Since then, Prairie Farmer 
readers and WLS listeners have 
contributed over $118,327 -- 
$32,887 in 1945 alone. Little 
children have sent pennies, 
nickels and dimes -- people in 
all walks of life and of all 
faiths have responded nobly. 
This has been precious money. 
We have spent it carefully 
with never a penny taken out 
for operating and administra- 
tive expenses. 640 institu- 
tions in 18 states and Alaska 
received gifts of baby incu- 
bators, orthopedic walkers, 
wheel chairs, projectors and 
screens, inhalators and 
radios. I am proud of the 
people of ‘Lincoln Land' who 
make Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Christmas Neighbors Club pos- 
sible; to them goes the 
credit." -- B.D.B 


y * 







“Among genuine neighbors, 
the heart directs the pocketbook 


:, am Osh 


President, Prairie Farmer-WLS 


‘Lincoln Land”’ folks show time-tested 
Confidence in Prairie Farmer-WLS 


HE Prairie Farmer-WLS Christmas Neighbors 
Club is evidence not only of the neighborly 
and charitable heartbeat of ‘‘Lincoln Land’’—it is 
equally indicative of the priceless confidence 


our people have in us. 


They send their dimes and dollars to buy needed 
hospital equipment because we suggest it. They 
have contributed to countless worthy causes through 
Prairie Farmer-WLS—to flood relief, aid to tornado 
victims, help for drought-areas— because they have 
confidence in us. It is a kind of confidence that cannot 
be bought— it must be earned. 


We can share the confidence thus earned with 
worthy companies seeking improved distribution in 
the 236 counties of ‘“‘Lincoln Land.”’ 





PRAIRIE 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. President 


W here Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Influence Is Concentrated 


Among 14,000,000 People 


ARMER ' 


CHICAGO 
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increases, his prestige will be further ep. 
hanced among unionists. Forced to  trajj 
the CIO in the first round last spring, Mr 
Lewis is out to lead the wage parade this 
time. He would then be able to claim 
credit for any wage increases that CQ 
unions later get, and discredit CIO officiak 
in their own unions, in an effort to wip 
back some of the CIO affiliates to the AFI, 

The CIO leadership has tried to pr. 
pare itself for such moves by Mr. Lewis 
C1O’s president, Philip Murray, has beep 
trying to keep right and left-wing group; 
from breaking out into a public fight that 
would endanger the future of CIO. De. 
spite the surface harmony that Mr. Mur. 
ray forced upon quarreling delegates at 
the recent CIO convention, the fight be. 
tween the right and left was not settled. 





— 





—Acme_ 
REUTHER, CAREY & MURRAY 
. . prepare for Mr. Lewis's moves 


Right-wing leaders such as James B. 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, can be expected to support 
Mr. Murray if he later decides to make a 
fight against the Communists in some 
CIO affiliates. Mr. Murray, so far, has in- 
dicated he would prefer not to have an 
open fight, however. 

Left-wingers in the CIO, on the other 
hand, are watching with suspicion a so 
called “economy move” currently under 
way in the national CIO office and in 
CIO’s Political Action Committee. Reports 
that many employes are being laid off i 
this campaign have led to fears among 
the leftists that their adherents will be 
the first to go. The layoffs apparently are 
being directed by right-wingers such ‘ 
Mr. Carey and Alan S$. Haywood, ¥ 
president of CIO, which adds to the sus 
picion of the left-wingers. If this campalgi 
develops into a quiet “purge” of Comml- 
nist followers on the CIO staff, it wil 
strengthen the ties between Mr. Murray 
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You and your company probably belong 
to one or more associations—out of the 
3,100 such groups listed with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

And you know from your own experi- 
ence that the secretary of the associa- 
tion bears the brunt of making the asso- 
ciation worth while to its members. 

Reports on trade conditions . . analy- 
ses of market prospects... the latest 
interpretation of the word from Wash- 
ington—all must be relayed quickly to 


o)aqeyele mates aval etcbate| 


for trade groups 
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every member—the people who pay the 
association’s bills. 

And that’s where the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator comes in. With this 
machine and the Mimeograph brand 
supplies that go with it, a good associa- 
tion secretary makes the annual sub- 
scription a “must” for every company 
on the membership roster. 

Bulletins of late information go out 
with speed and dispatch. Reports—in- 
cluding charts and graphs—are in clear, 
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readable black-and-white that reflects 
the prestige of the group. 

The boys and girls who run it prefer 
it—it’s so simple, so fast, so clean. 

And it’s one investment for the asso- 
ciation that every member of the asso- 
ciation can concur in—for chances are 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator and 
Mimeograph sae supplies are han- 
dling duplicating work for member com- 
panies. It’s the Number One choice of 
American businesses and institutions. 


WIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. - A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Getting the breaks 


Citizens getting a new street are not the only ones who 
gain when Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope helps rip up 
the old concrete. Machine crews get increased safety. 
The contractor gets faster schedules, lower costs. Yes... and 
other rope users get further proof that this smooth-running rope 
stands up under heavy-duty shocks and strains. 


%* Tough Yellow Strand, preformed for extra 
flexibility and fatigue-resistance, offers you the same 
opportunity for sustained output. Your sling lifts, too, will 
move along more smartly in the secure grip of 
patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Team 
these preformed and braided rope constructions in your mind 
by remembering the high-visibility Yel/ow Strand. 
Team them on jobs for premium production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Later Week 


and the CIO right wing and make jt 
harder for Mr. Lewis to raid the CIO. 

AFL leadership, however, might be 
won by Mr. Lewis regardless of the out. 
come of his efforts to raid the CIO. Al. 
though many of Mr. Lewis’s methods run 
counter to the announced objectives of 
AFL leaders such as William Green, presi- 
dent, there are many in the AFL who 
would welcome a more militant approach 
to union affairs than Mr. Green has shown 
in the past few years. Also, AFL leaders 
would like to use Mr. Lewis to smash the 
CIO, which he helped to establish. A vic. 
tory in coal negotiations probably would 
open the way to the AFL presidency for 
Mr. Lewis, if he wished to take it. 

Blame for restrictive labor legislation, 
however, may cut into Mr. Lewis’s pres- 
tige. Although Republicans were talking 
about curbing labor’s powers before the 
coal strike began, Mr. Lewis is certain to 
be tagged with a major share of the re- 
sponsibility for such legislation. He was 
blamed in 1943 for the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, which was passed to stop his 
coal strikes, but this did not do serious 
damage to his reputation in labor ranks, 

Mr. Lewis thus has much at stake in 
the current dispute. If he is looking for a 
new labor domain to rule, the outcome of 
this dispute will have considerable bearing 
on the success of such a campaign. 





ee 


Jobless Benefits 
To UMW Strikers? 


Coal miners apparently are to receive 
no unemployment compensation from 
State or federal funds for the period of 
their strike. Two coal-producing States 
that normally would pay benefits to strik- 
ers now have indicated that they will re- 
fuse to provide payments for the miners 
in the present dispute. 

In other industries, workers laid off as 
a result of the coal strike in most cases 
are to receive unemployment benefits, al- 
though questions might be raised in some 
States if it were contended that the other 
unions were supporting the coal strike. 

Strikers are prohibited from receiving 
unemployment benefits in all but four 
States. Two of those—New York and 
Rhode Island—are not involved in the 
coal strike. In Tennessee and Pennsyl- 
vania, benefits usually are paid to strikers, 
but special rulings issued by unemploy- 
ment-compensation officials appear to 
block payments during the current strike. 

In Tennessee, it has been ruled that no 
benefits will be paid to those who “strike 
against the Government.” In the coal 
strike, the miners were working under 
Government operation of the mines. There 
appeared to be no provision in the Ten- 
nessee law directly applying to such a dis- 
qualification, but the authorities, if chal- 
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Excessive vibration 
is the arch-enemy 
of smooth, quiet 
performance in any 
product with mov- 
ing parts, as well 
as in the machines that build them. It 
reduces efficiency and speeds the rate of 
wear. That’s why excessive vibration is 
rated as one of the most costly wastes in 
industry today. 

General Tire research and Silentbloc 
Division went to work on the problem. 
Silentbloc—a process capable of almost 
limitless variety of application and using 
the principle of rubber under metallic 
tension—is the result. 








Headquarters: AKRON, OHIO—Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana 
(Mechanical Goods) * Pasadeno and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio « Woco and Baytown, Texas « Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Bornesville, Georgia » Foreign Plonts in: Mexico (2) © Chile *« Venezuela » Portugal 





It makes a better shackle for motor cars. 
A better mounting for electrical refrigerator 
motors and compressors. It cushions radio 
chassis in their cabinets. Industrially, it is 
used for mounting various types of 
machines to improve precision, reduce 
noise and speed production. 

Scientifically designed and engineered for 
each specific type of application, Silentbloc 
has been called “the rubber fist in the iron 
glove” —knocking-out vibration wherever 
the two meet. 

Silentbloc is another example of General 
Tire’s program of collaboration with scien- 
tists and engineers in many fields to 
make better products inevitable—through 
research and the industrial “know-how”. 
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Having RR esearch 


Problems? 





Southern New England's leadership 
in research 1s acknowled ged 
all over the country 


search facilities is just one of the many 
benefits that accrue to industry in South- 


if the future success of your business 
lepends on hot-from-the-test-tube in- 


formation, you'll find it at your finger 
tips in Southern New England. 
One-seventh of a// the Nation’s research 
laboratories are located in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut— 
among them, the highly important in- 
dustrial and medical research depart- 
ments of some of America’s outstand- 
ing educational institutions. 


Being ‘“‘next door” to world-famous re- 


ern New England. For a complete res- 
ume of all the advantages available 
for your new plant, write for the 
new booklet, 


DUSTRY.” 


Address: P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Indus- | 
trial Development, New Haven Rail- | 
road, Room 200D, 80 Federal Street, 


Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
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“SOUTHERN NEW | 
ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S IN. | 





Labo. v. 
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lenged on the ru‘ ne, are expected to de. 
clare that the miners are unavailable fy 
jobs that are open to them, since the 
were invited by their Government to eq, 
tinue to mine coal. There are about 7,04 
miners in this State. 

In Pennsylvania, it was ruled during ; 
coal strike lasi spring that the mines 
would be denied benefits if they did po 
return to the mines after federal seizup 
The State Department of Labor reasone 
that the War Labor Disputes Act mag 
it illegal for the State to assist in th 
strike by paying benefits to the strikers 





—Acme 
IDLE MINER 
. .. payment deferred 


There are approximately 100.000 miners 
in Pennsylvania. 

Veterans of World War II who par- 
ticipate in the strike are not entitled to 
readjustment allowances under the Gl 
Bill of Rights. On the other hand, war 
veterans who are thrown out of work in 
other insustries because of the coal strike 
About 50.000 
veterans, however, already have used up 
the entire allowance due them this vear. 

Other workers who are laid off be 
cause of the coal strike may or may not 
receive unemployment benefits from the 
State funds. Some may have exhausted 
their year’s benefits in the earlier wave of 
strikes. Most of the industrial workers, 
however, probably will receive benefits. 

A challenge to payment of benefits 
might arise in the event of a long coal 
strike. If other unions contributed finar- 
cial or other support to the coal miners, 
some State authorities might be inclined 
to rule that these unions were “directly 
interested” in the coal walkout. Members 
of these. unions then might be held to be 
involved in the strike and, therefore, not 
entitled to compensation. Such a ruling, 
however, does not appear likely at present. 
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A quiz game that can reward you with a pot ol 


gold if you advertise to business and industry. 


Don't read beyond ve which pro 


; 


CLUE NO. 1—It has 161,912 subscribers and 
identified regular readers, covering every field 
of business and every section of the country. 


CLUE NO. 2— 88,369 of these are in Industry 
and Commerce. Got it yet? 


CLUE NO. 3—76,454 are Presidents, Owners, 
Partners, Vice Presidents, General Managers 
and Department Heads. Still in the dark? 


mpfs your onswer.} 


CLUE NO. 4—It carried the business and indus- 
trial advertising of 215 companies in September, 
and counter-trend in its field, shows a lineage 
gain of 16.4% for the first nine months of 1946. 
CLUE NO. 5—It’s must reading for decision- 
making business executives everywhere. 

CLUE NO. 6—It’s America’s fastest growing 
business publication—a proved sales force of 
both broad scope and penetration. 


CAN YOU NAME IT BEFORE YOU TURN THE PAGE? 


IT’S INDISPUTABLE, IT’S INDISPENSABLE, IT’S 











ORE than ever today, executives demand Isn’t it logical that advertising to industry 
complete, accurate, timely business news and business has its greatest opportunity for 
and interpretation. The Wall Street Journal impression when displayed against authorita- 
alone of all business publications meets this _ tive news columns and read by executives in 
urgent need of key executives for the daily re- _ their offices at the point of sale? 
porting of all the developments upon which 
they base their-decisions. 
Emphatic proof: a circulation increase... 
with absolutely no special incentive stimula- 
tion... of 178% in the past six years, plus 


the highest known subscription renewal rate 
of any horizontal publication! THE WALL STREET JOURNAL BRINGS YOU BUSINESS. 


It is this compelling force which gives ad- 
vertisers in The Wall Street Journal the surest 
contact with decision makers everywhere. 
These are the reasons why it is the consistent 
choice of advertisers and why— 


Wall Street Journal subscribers hold key positions in every type of business activity. 





Vice President, 






President, 
DON G. MITCHELL, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


“, .. We look to The Wall Street 
Journal to keep us completely in- 
formed daily of the changes af- 
Secting the business world.” 


in charge of Engineering, 
A. T. COLW 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


“... The Wall Street Journal so 
often forecasts important trends 
in our business that I find it ‘must’ 
reading everyday.” 

















Director of Purchases, 


F. E. HAKER, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


*“. . . The Wall Street Journal 
gives us all the business and in- 
dustrial news of the United States. 
In short, it’s our listening post.” 





General Passenger Traffic Mgr., 


F. H. BAIRD 
New York Central Railroad 


*. .. The Wall Street Journal’s 
financial news means less to me 
than the accuracy and thorough- 
ness of its business news.” 
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Please send The Wall Street Journal to me. i 


Names cccnccccceccccccccccccccescceneccccceccces 
Address .cccccccccccccccccccccccecececeeeeveccece 


City cccccccccccccccccc cco Ws cccecccccccccccce 


RATES: One year, $18; 6 months, $9.50; 3 months, $5. 
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Finance, Week 


CITIES’ SEARCH FOR REVENUE 


Failure of Property Tax to Yield Enough Money for Postwar Needs 


Trend to new levies on 
incomes, sales, gasoline, 
tobacco and other goods 


City dwellers all over the country are 
beginning to feel the pinch of new local 
taxes. These taxes, some of them piled on 
top of similar levies collected by federal 
and State governments, usually are added 
to real estate taxes, which traditionally 
have supported municipal governments. 

New city taxes cover a wide range. 
Three cities have adopted income taxes. 
Many have levied sales taxes, excises of 
various kinds, automobile taxes, business 
license taxes and gross-receipts taxes. 
Others seek new revenue by charging for 
services like garbage collection. Some cities 
are beginning to share more heavily in 
State revenues. 

Yet few cities have overcome their 
fnancial troubles. The property tax, still 
the main source of city revenue, falls so 
far short of meeting big postwar budgets 
that one additional local tax often isn’t 
enough. For many cities, it will take two 
or even three new revenue sources. 

Budget and revenue figures show why. 
During the 10 vears before the war, fed- 
eral revenue quadrupled and State reve- 
nues more than doubled. But cities, 
dependent largely upon property taxes, 
increased their revenues only 2.5 per cent. 
And there was little further increase during 
war years. Thus, unlike State governments, 
cities were unable to build up reserves to 
foot the cost of deferred maintenance and 
development projects. Nearly all city 
budgets are at record levels. The Milwau- 
kee budget is 69 per cent above prewar; 
Dallas is up about 100 per cent; Los 
Angeles is 38.8 per cent higher than last 
year, and San Francisco is up 28 per cent. 

To meet these high costs, few cities 
are able to boost rates on real estate. These 
tates already are so high that many people 
have escaped them by ‘moving to suburbs. 
In 250 U.S. cities, the average tax rate is 
$27.25 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. 
The answer to city financial problems, 


therefore, must be found in new revenue 


sources. What these sources will be can 
best be judged by examining present 
trends in municipal financing. A study of 
trends shows this: 

Local income taxes attract a growing 
number of municipal officials. Philadelphia, 
Toledo and St. Louis have adopted income 
taxes that are deducted from pay rolls, 
and at least 25 other cities are reported 
to be studying similar measures. 
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Philadelphia’s income tax, in effect since 
1940, produces around $20,000,000 a year. 
The Toledo tax, instituted last spring, is 
expected to bring in $3,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000. Both of these are 1 per cent levies 
on gross earnings, collected at the source 
on wages and salaries. Toledo’s tax also 
applies to corporation net profits. The 
St. Louis tax, adopted August 1, is one 
fourth of 1 per cent against individual 
earnings and corporation profits. It is ex- 
pected to produce about $4,000,000 a year. 

St. Louis provides the first example of 
triple taxation of income by federal, State 


Miscellaneous taxes are accounting 
for a growing portion of city revenues. 
More and more, cities are going in for 
selective taxes on such things as tobacco, 
gasoline, liquor and beer. Many tax amuse- 
ment admissions. Others impose _ license 
fees on automobiles. In Florida, 25 cities 
collect a 10 per cent tax on consumers’ 
utility bills. 

Some cities supplement sales taxes with 
gross-receipts taxes against special groups 
like professional people, insurance com- 
panies and finance companies. Business 
licenses are a major revenue source, espe- 

cially in Southern and Pacific 














Coast cities. 

Service charges are gaining 
support from municipal finance of- 
ficials as a means of paying at least 
part of the cost of some expensive 
city functions. Examples are sewer 
rental and garbage collection. As 
these charges are made for services 
that city dwellers cannot very well 
get along without, the revenue 
yield is fairly stable from year to 
year. 

Also, some cities are making 
special assessments for services 
such as street sprinkling and clean- 
ing, protection of trees, snow re- 
moval, weed cutting and _ street 
lighting. A growing practice is to 
charge for fire protection and other 
services outside city limits. 

State aid is seen by many mu- 
nicipal experts as the most prom- 
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and city governments. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio have no State individual income tax, 
but Missouri collects a 2 per cent levy 
on corporate profits and a graduated tax 
of 1 to 4 per cent on individual incomes. 
Thus, it is apparent that the local income 
tax need not be limited to cities in the 18 
States that have no income tax. 

Sales taxes already have been adopted 
by a number of cities, and others are con- 
sidering such levies. This tax is sometimes 
imposed by cities in States that have sales 
taxes of their own. In California, which 
has a 21% per cent sales tax, 19 cities have 
instituted additional local sales taxes, 
most of them 1 per cent. New Orleans has 
a 2 per cent sales tax on top of Louisiana’s 
1 per cent tax. New York City levies a 
1 per cent sales tax, but the State does 
not tax sales. 

The sales tax often is hard to sell to the 
public. Many oppose it on the ground 
that it hits low-income people hardest. 


ms in Detroit Pree Press 





ising immediate solution to city 
difficulties. State legislatures, con- 
cerned about city problems, are increasing 
the share to municipal governments from 
State-collected revenues. A recent survey 
by the American Municipal Association 
shows that 43 States now are returning 
to municipalities nearly $400,000,000 a 
year in State revenue, and city officials 
are demanding still more. In Michigan, 
mayors organized recently and campaigned 
successfully for an amendment to the State 
constitution providing that one sixth of 
the State sales tax be earmarked for 
schools and another sixth for cities, towns 
and villages. 

In New York, the legislature has agreed 
to make flat payments to municipalities 
on a population basis. The per capita 
allotment from the State each year will 
be $6.75 to cities, $3.55 to towns, and $3 
to villages. 

Financial troubles continue for most 
U.S. cities, despite the new revenue that 
many have found in recent months. The 
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THERE’S A 
HEALTHY BABY 


Next Door 


Good health means a lot to Frank 
Pierce... And to the neighbors who 
work with him in the South’s growing 
industries. 

Stimulating recreation in a pleasant 
year-round climate helps to keep 
Frank’s family well and to keep the 
baby ‘‘next door’? a healthy baby. 
Skilled doctors and the best of medical 
equipment in clean, modern commu- 
nities insure that workers in the Sov 
will continue to enjoy excellent heaiz. 

The good health of your employees 
—and their families—will reduce turn- 
over, increase production for your new 
plant. Put it where you know health 
standards are high—in N. C. & St. L. 
territory. 

For confidential reports on indus- 
trial sites write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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search for new sources of money goes on. 
Where they can, cities will solve their 
problems by sharing more heavily in 
State-collected revenues, a device that may 
result in new and State taxes. 
Where cities cannot get more money out 
of State governments, new local taxes or 


heavier 


charges will be imposed. 

This means that State and local taxes 
are likely to bear down more heavily in 
the period ahead, when the burden of 


federal taxation promises to diminish. 





U.N. Tax-Exemption Issue 

Congress will be asked next year to 
exempt U.S. employes of the United Na- 
tions and other world organizations from 
federal income taxes. This proposal, to 
have the backing of Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, is to be offered as 
the only way to deal with an international 
situation that is beginning to embarrass 
this Government. 

The situation is this: At U.S. urging, 
four international agencies—United Na- 
tions, International Bank, Monetary Fund, 
and Food and Agriculture Organization— 
decided to pay their employes on an after- 
tax basis. Some nations, including Russia, 
have offered tax exemption to their na- 
tionals employed by the world agencies. 
But this Government, with a policy against 
exempting any groups of citizens from 
taxation, continues to tax the money 
earned by Americans employed by these 
organizations. 

Thus. a world agency, under’the after- 
tax salary system, must reimburse U.S. 
employes for the amounts they pay this 
Government in taxes. That means that, in 
the United Nations, for example, the total 
outlay for a U.S. employe is larger than 
the outlay for a Russian employe doing 











— 


the same kind of work and getting th 
same net salary. It is estimated that U.N 
alone must set aside $350,000 to pay em. 
ployes’ income taxes, and, of that, % 
is to go to the U.S. Government. 
Russia. a member of U.N., but not, 
the three other agencies involved, cop, 
plains that, as long as this continue 
nations that grant tax exemption will } 
subsidizing the U.S. and other nation 
that do not grant such exemptions, 
Russia proposed recently that {h; 
United Nations stop reimbursing employe 
for taxes. However, this was voted doy 


»0, 


OO Oy 


by a United Nations committee afte 
Senator Vandenberg assured  delegata 
that the U.S. Congress would conside 


the question of exempting American ja 
tionals employed by the organization, | 
said he favored exemption. 

U.S. policy against exempting group 
of citizens from taxation, thus, may } 
altered for the first time. After incom 
taxes were instituted in 1913, it took th 
Government 25 years to overcome leva 
obstacles and get all citizens earning jp. 
come in this country covered by the tax 
The last group, State and municipal en. 
ploves, came under the tax in 1938. 

Congress and the Treasury will hesitat 
to let down the bars. They fear that, whe 
one group is exempted from taxation 
other groups will demand exemption. Hov- 
ever, Senator Vandenberg, a leader bot! 
in taxation and in foreign relations, wil 


carry great weight in the next Congres, } 


and may be able to get exemption for the 
international employes. 

The Treasury. embarrassed by _ the 
charge that under present laws it is 
gouging world agencies, might give re- 
luctant approval. But the Treasury will 
serve notice that it will demands 
from any other group for tax exemption. 


resist 





UNITED NATIONS EMPLOYES 
... the U. S. was hesitant about making exceptions 
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Here’s to May and lovely Spring 
And Whiskey Sours full of zing! 
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Hang the holly—toast the season 


With Old Fashioneds smooth and pleasin’! 
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Gosh, it’s awfully cold in Jan.; In March, when winds begin to blow, 


Smooth Hot Teddies warm a man! Kinsey Highballs cheer you so! 
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Thirty days all through September 
Bring Manhattans you'll remember! 


Time goes by—up comes July 


When Kinsey Juleps cool a guy! 
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In 47... all year through, 
Kinsey is the blend for you! 
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86.8 Proof » 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
‘Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 











Crisp tonic air...dry powder snow 
... Skiing at its glorious best at Lac 
Beauport Snow Bowl and nearby 
Valcartier... skating and toboggan- 
ing, too. And you can spend 
fascinating hours just “seeing the 
sights” and exploring quaint shops 
for handicrafts and homespuns. 


In the heart of this 17th century city, 
the historic Chateau Frontenac offers 
everything to make your stay com- 
plete. Gay social life, blazing log fires 





—relaxation in an old world atmos- 7 
phere amid modern comforts. “It’s — 
: Ai or full information consult any 
a Canadian Pacific hotel.” Canadian Pacific Railway office 


or your own agent. 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT RULES ON PAY FOR TRAVEL TIME 


Employers in all parts of the U.S. are 
finding themselves confronted with a new 
problem. The problem is raised by worker 
demands for overtime pay, extending, 
often, for several years into the past. 

All this is the result of a decision handed 
down on June 10 by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. More recently, the Court has re- 
fused to reopen the case for a rehearing. 

The Court decided in the case of the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. that the time 
spent by workers walking from the gate 
of a factory to a machine, or changing 
from street clothes to working clothes and 
changing back from working clothes to 
street clothes at the end of the day, is 
actual working time subject to provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. That 
Act limits the regular work week to 40 
hours, with all time over 40 subject to 
overtime payment at the rate of time and 
one half. 

Most employers who did not count 
walking time as working time, or who did 
not pay workers while they were getting 
ready on the premises for actual work— 
counting only the time at a machine or 
bench as time worked in a 40-hour week 
—suddenly have found themselves in 
danger of suits for back pay. Claims being 
prepared and presented by unions run 
into the tens of millions of dollars. 

The situation caused by the Supreme 
Court decision is so involved that Con- 
gress is to be under great pressure to do 
something about it, but employer liabili- 
ties probably will not all be removed by 
any action Congress takes. 


What employers are affected by the 
decision? 

All employers are affected if they are 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This includes most of the nation’s 
employers, except those in agricultural 
establishments and a few other groups 
that are exempt. 


How are employers affected? - 
Employers are affected both by the chance 
that they may face back-pay demands and 
by the need to adjust working practices 
in the future to terms of the decision. 
Even though an employer has acted in 
good faith or thought he was complying 
with the law in his working rules, the 
Court holds that he still can be held 
liable for back overtime pay equivalent to 
three times the regular rate of. pay. 


Just what does the Court say must be 
included in working time? 

The Court has held that virtually all time 

spent from the moment that a worker 

enters his employer’s property until he is 

back in street clothes and leaving the 
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premises at the end of his shift must be 
counted within the week’s 40 hours of 
working time. More specifically, the Court 
includes in working time the walking 
time plus time spent putting on overalls 
and other work clothes, putting on special 
equipment, oiling and preparing machin- 
ery, turning on switches for lights and 
machinery, opening windows, and assem- 
bling and sharpening tools. 


In an earlier decision, upholding the rights 
of miners to portal-to-portal pay, the 
Supreme Court laid down this standard 
for determining what is working time: 
Work that includes either physical or 
mental exertion, whether burdensome or 
not, so long as it is controlled by the 
employer and is pursued necessarily and 
primarily for his benefit and_ business. 


Does this mean that a worker must 
be paid for every minute on the 
premises? Are there exceptions? 

The Supreme Court leaves employers a 
small leeway in figuring working time. 
Where the minimum walking time is 
negligible, it does not have to be counted. 
Furthermore, time spent standing in line 
to punch time clocks or to get pay does 
not have to be included when it is not 
“substantial,” presumably not more than 
two or three minutes. If an employe takes 
a long route to his place of work, or stops 
to talk to his fellow workers, that extra 
time does not have to be considered part 
of his necessary walking time. And reason- 
able time taken off for lunch is not working 
time under present rules. 


Does the Supreme Court fix the 

amount of back pay? 
No. In the Mt. Clemens Pottery case, the 
Court returned the case to the district 
court in Michigan to determine the amount 
of walking time involved and the amount 
of overtime with damages to be paid to 
the workers. 


How does the triple pay for damages 
work? 

For overtime worked beyond 40 hours a 
week, an employe must be paid time and 
a half under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. When an employer does not pay such 
overtime, a worker can collect double the 
amount due. This means that the employer 
is liable for three times the regular rate 
of pay for each worker collecting back 
overtime pay. 


Can claims based upon such past 
overtime be pressed now? 

Yes. In some cases unions are basing their 

claims on experience running back as far 

as six years. This was the case in claims 


against the Dow Chemical Co. plant at 
Midland, Mich., just settled by negotia- 
tions, with employes receiving $4,656,000. 
Here claims were based upon walking time 
dating back to September, 1940. Allow- 
ances for future walking time and make- 
ready time were arranged through col- 
lective bargaining with union representa- 
tives. 


Is there a limit on such overtime 
claims? 

There is no limit in the present Fair Labor 

Standards Act. But statutes of limitation 

in individual States can apply. These, 

however, vary in length of time permitted 

for filing suits for retroactive payment. 


Are many unions collecting? 

In many cases they are getting something. 
But often unions are using these claims as 
the basis of pressure in bargaining on 
other points. One method is to threaten 
to sue an employer for such back pay 
unless the employer makes concessions on 
other grounds. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court has held that the 
triple payment for back overtime is col- 
lectible regardless of provisions to the 
contrary in collective-bargaining contracts. 


What are employers doing? . 
Many employers are changing their prac- 
tices in various ways. Some are rearranging 
working schedules so that their employes 
work less than 40 hours, regardless of 
walking time. Only time beyond a 40-hour 
work week is involved in this overtime 
for which triple payment can be required. 
Others are making new contracts that 
take into account the Supreme Court 
rulings on walking time. Some are settling 
with unions for overtime that is being 
claimed. 


Is there any chance of relief? 

Yes. Congress is likely to take some action 
at the next session. This probably will 
not cover past experience, though there 
will be some pressure to bar collection of 
all past overtime pay for walking time. 


Congressional ,action probably will follow 
the pattern set by the Gwynne bill. This 
measure was passed by both houses of 
Congress at the last session, but did not 
hecome law because of failure to adjust 
differing versions in the two houses. The 
main dispute was over the length of time 
in which workers could file suits for triple- 
time payment for future overtime. The 
House wanted a two-year limitation. The 
Senate changed this to three years. Both 
houses agreed on a six-month limit on 
filmg suits for overtime that had accumu- 
lated in past years. 
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here was a time when it was an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. 


Now Grandson and Grandpop are 
buddies who can see each other 
every other week or so. 


What worked this wonderful 
change? 


It’s not enough to say the auto- 
mobile — because the original 
automobile alone didn’t. Many of 
‘us can remember when 50 miles 
was a long, tiring trip over not- 
too-good roads. 


But companies like General 
Motors saw that as they made 
cars better, sales would increase. 
More cars would be used — roads 


GENERAL Motors ( 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
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would be improved —distances 
would be shortened. 


So regularly, year after year, they 
set aside part of their earnings 
to improve their product and 
widen its usefulness to the public.” 


In asteady, never-ending pursuit 
of progress, they put their time, 
effort and money into improving 
everything about the automobile. 


Daviewaiy. only a prospering 
business could do this. Without 
earnings, there would have been 
no money to pay for improvements 
—or the better factories and ad- 
ditional jobs that came with them. 
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How big have these earnings 
been? Well, as an indication, since 
1917, a 29-year stretch, General 
Motors’ hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders have received in div- 
idends an average of about 7%¢ 
from each sales dollar. (In war 
years they got only 3%¢.) 


N ot much to pay, is it, for the 
benefits derived! Not much of a 
price for knocking down the bar- 
riers of distance—for giving 
Grandpops a chance to know their 
Grandsons, and vice versa. 


That’s why we say all the people 
profit when a business prospers. 
On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast 


twice weekly. See your local newspaper 
for time and station, 
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Wage increases, when made in this round, are to range from 10 to 20 cents 
an hour, are to follow a pattern not far different from the last round. 

In oil, one settlement is made at 18 cents with a cost-of-living formula. 

In meat packing, a settlement is indicated for an increase of 11.2 cents. 

In coal, a deal, when made, is expected to call for an increase of about 20 
cents an hour, offsetting in part a reduction in overtime work. 

In steel, any increase will follow coal rather closely. 

In automobiles and electrical equipment, steel is to provide the pattern. 

A step-up in industry's hourly rates of pay will relate, this time, to the 
rise in living costs and not to the idea that workers should have more pay for 
less work. Wage increases, however, will be accompanied by offsetting increases 
in the prices of industrial products. Industry cannot be forced now to reduce 
its own wages in order to pay increases to workers. 

Unless rents are permitted to skyrocket, living costs will not rise to the 
extent that wage rises are reflected in higher prices for industrial products. 
That's because foods make up such a large part of living costs and the trend in 
food prices is pointing moderately lower. 

Farm prices, in other words, may cushion effect of new wage increases. 











Big strikes that do occur in 1947, after the coal strike, are likely to be 
shorter lived than the prolonged and hard-fought strikes of 1946. 

Reasons to expect fewer and shorter strikes in 1947 than in 1946 are these: 

1. Workers definitely are less strike minded than before. Millions of 
workers have suffered serious loss of time due to 1946 strikes. The coal strike 
is reviving the fear of income loss for large numbers of industrial workers. 

2. Employers may be more ready to settle short of strike, now that: prices 
can be raised to take up part of the shock of any increase in wages. Last time, 
OPA stood over employers with an edict that they had to absorb wage increases by 
a squeeze on profits. That game cannot be played again. 

3. Government is inclined to discourage instead of encourage strikes. It 
no longer is accepted as a Government responsibility to get wage rates higher. 

Reaction to the strike in coal, too, has shown that the general public is 
almost completely fed up with big strikes designed to give one group of workers 
an advantage by strangling the economy of the entire country. A steel strike 
after the coal strike could lead to violent political repercussions that would 
place labor unions in a strait jacket. Most labor leaders sense that. 








Time. lost directly by strikers since war end totals 143,800,000 days. 

Direct wage loss to strikers is about $1,350,000,000. 

Wages gained by strikers that could not have been had without strikes total 
little, if any, more than $100,000,000. Strikes netted only about 3 to 5 cents 
an hour more than employers were willing to settle for without strikes. 

Indirect loss of time and of wages, suffered by workers who did not strike 
but who were affected by strikes of other workers, is not measurable, but it may 
have been at least as great as the time lost directly by strikers. 

Result of strike experience in 1945 and 1946 appears to be a realization on 
the part of many workers that strikes are not necessarily profitable, that unem- 
ployment, whether due to a strike or to other causes, involves a real loss of 
income that might otherwise have been earned and enjoyed. It also dawned on many 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued 


people that a few added dollars in weekly pay envelopes after a strike do not 
always cover the higher prices that often result from strikes, and cannot be 
used to buy goods that do not exist, owing to the strikes. 


Trade is holding very high despite strikes and uncertainties. 

Retail trade, over all, is running at a $100,000,000,000 annual rate. 

December trade, Christmas trade, will reach about $10,500,000,000. 

That compares with an annual trade level of $42,000,000,000 in 1939 and a 
Christmas trade that year of $4,500,000,000. However, 1946 prices are about 70 
per cent higher than 1939 retail prices. This means that, on a volume basis, 
trade in December this year will be equivalent to $6,200,000,000 at 1939 prices. 








Trend in retail trade during 1947 is likely to be moderately downward. 

Rate of sales may be off to about $84,000,000,000 by early 1948. 

Price declines in some products will account for some of the drop. 

Volume of sales of nondurable goods probably will fall moderately, starting 
after the first quarter of 1947. Durable-goods sales will go on rising into 
the second quarter of 1947, and may decline little when the turn does come. 

Dollar amount of trade, after the expected setback, still would be about 
twice as high as in 1939, still would be at a high level by prewar standard. 

Trade decline, when it develops next year, is to reflect a tendency of 
buyers to hold off in expectation of lower prices. It will take the form of 
what has come to be called a buyers’ strike against prevailing prices. 

Wage increases still to come, followed by price increases, will tend to add 
to consumer resistance. There are signs that the buying public, after a big 
Christmas buying splurge, may become much more price conscious than before. 











Price trends, over all, are continuing upward, but at a slower pace. 

Automobile prices are continuing to rise. 

Shoe prices rose sharply after decontrol, but are meeting resistance. 

Clothing-price trend still is firm. The top seems near, though. 

Raw-material prices are very mixed. Trend in many farm products that were 
decontrolled by October 15 has been downward. Trend in metals that were decon- 
trolled November 10 has been steadily upward. Trend in other products is more 
mixed, but signs are strong that a top has been or soon will be reached. 

Next broad movement of prices probably will be downward. 

Prices as a whole, according to appraisals being made, may decline about 20 
per cent during the period of price adjustment expected to start sometime in 
first half, 1947. Farm products are expected to bear the brunt of the decline. 




















Issue of who should benefit most from any tax cut is growing. 

Tax leaders in the new Congress favor a flat percentage reduction in rate 
of tax on all incomes, regardless of size. 

Executive branch of Government favors an increase in personal exemption 
from $500 to $600, giving lower-income groups a cut of $1,000,000,000 in tax. 

It then favors permission for husbands and wives to divide income for purpose of 
income taxation. Middle-income groups would benefit principally from a change 
of this sort, involving another $1,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Odds are on the flat percentage cut in tax rate, maybe 10 or 15 per cent 
across the board, although argument is growing over that method because the 
larger the income, the larger the tax saving in dollars. Answer to that argu- 
ment is that high incomes were hit hard by taxation as long ago as 1932 and have 
had to bear the brunt of very high tax rates through all the years since then. 








Tax reduction on a broad scale isn't to be so simple. 

Budgeted outgo for the year starting next July will be about 36 billions. 
Income, with no tax cut and continued boom, will be about 40 billions. 
Congress, in planning ahead, will have to start at that point. 
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You’ve got to make calls 


if you want to. get RESULTS! 


Farm JourNAL dips successfully into a well-stocked larder, too—the rich 


farm market. The reason is that FARM JOURNAL makes more calls there. Its 
circulation of 2,600,000 exceeds that of any other farm publication by a 
rewarding 400,000. And 81% of Farm JourNAL subscribers (and all of its 
circulation lead) are where they mean most... in the top-half counties that 


do more than 80% of all farm business. Results? Certainly! 





OF THESE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONLY ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 


Over 30 million people in the U.S. A. live on farms. So if you 


want to get national results, you’ve got to call on the farmers. 


WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Farm Journal GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - PHILADELPHIA 5 




















@ When you step inside a Baltimore & Ohio streamliner, and sink luxuri- 
ously into a comfortable seat, you'll appreciate B&O’s policy of keeping pace 
with modern progress. And when you thrill to the glide of Diesel-Electric 
power, as the great locomotive speeds you on your way, you'll appreciate this 
policy even more keenly. And it will continue to make B&O travel swifter, safer, 
more convenient, more comfortable. @ One thing, 
however, never changes on the B&O. That’s the old- 
fashioned courtesy, so welcome nowadays, which 
you experience throughout your trip. Along with 
B&O’s fine food and remarkable record for being on 
time, this traditional custom has made the B&O 






DIESEL. ELECTRIC 
FEATURE TRAINS 


pe YORK e WASHINGTON 
TTSBURGH e CHICAGO 
CAPITOL LIMITED 










famous throughout America. e So think of the COLUMBIAN 
B&O as more than the Diesel-Electric locomotive SHENANDO AH 
—_— 





and streamlined cars you see streaking between the 


eine NEW YorK 
great cities. For inside that modern exterior is an ° WASHINGTON 


CINCINNAT! « LOUISVILLE 









old-fashioned atmosphere of quiet comfort and ST. Louis 
hospitality—an immeasurable plus to the enjoy- NATIONAL LiMiTED 
ment of travel. DIPLOMAT 
eee; 
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p WASHING 
(hee CLO 1 the llay to Go! TOLEDO © DETROIT ON 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of con, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy) 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have on) 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Democracy’ or ‘Republic’ 
Sir:—C. G. M.’s letter in “The Yeas an 
Nays” (USN, Nov. 15, 46) on what oy 
Government should be called—“demoers. 
cy” or “republic’—prompts me to com. 
ment. What, if any, is the difference jy 
meaning? “Democracy” is of Greek deriva. 
tion, and means, roughly, “government by 
the people.” “Republic” is of Roman origin 
and means something like “body politic.’ 
C.G.M. probably confuses “democracy” 
with policies he dislikes in the Democratic 
Party. “Democracy” means that people de. 
cide for themselves what policies they wish 
their Government to follow and choos 
those whom they wish to carry out those 
policies. “Republic” or “democracy” can 
serve equally well to cover those practices, 
Waterford, N.Y. ALAN G. Orr 


* * * 


How Free an Economy? 
Sir:—Ray B. Westerfield’s answer to 
Question of the Week on rent control 
(USN, Nov. 2, 46) prompts me to express 
amusement and disgust with people who 
piously press for a laissez-faire economy 
only at the points of personal advantage. 
War regulations practically stopped 
home building. Now real estate interests, 
sensing the profits possible, suggest a re- 
turn to a free economy. I wonder if they 
would reject Government interference to 
bail them out of the next bust—result of 
the bodm they would create. 
Our war debt of $250,000,000,000 was 
the greatest governmental interference in 
cur economy. Would Mr. Westerfield like 
the “return to normalcy” to start with a 
capital tax to eliminate the debt? 
New York, N. Y. S. F. Bopven 


* * * 


Warning on Labor Monopoly 

Sir:—Isn’t a monopoly of labor just 
as dangerous as a monopoly of capital? 
We long ago recognized that business 
organizations operating in restraint of 
trade could injure our economic well-being. 
Strikes point out that an industry-wide 
organization of labor can be more injur'- 
ous. At some point demands for increased 
wages must be resisted for businesses to 
survive severe deflation. The only way 
many industries can resist wage demands 
is by closing down—at the expense of the 
people. As we legislated against business 
monopolies, now is the time to initiate 
legislation against labor ‘monopolies. 
Orangeburg, S. C. R. G. SHARP 
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of India. 





Another highest star award: The Three Stars of Hennessy Cognac Brandy awarded for incomparable flavor ... for 
distinguishing clean taste that is the essence of the grape itself... for captivating bouquet, savored with each sip . . . for 


lingering warmth and mellow smoothness... for perfection maintained consistently throughout almost two centuries. 





q Y 
THE WORLD'S PREFERRED BRANDY SUSE yy EN NES S Y 
Perey 


Quality Bouquet Clean Taste 84 Proof 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C2, Est. 1765. Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N. Y. Importers since 1794 



















































ADVERTISING IS NEWS .. . No. 2 of a series 






























Skepticism always has retarded but never stopped progress. The kind 
of people who thought Edison’s electric light an impracticable dream, 
who looked on the telephone as a toy, doubted and belittled the power 
of advertising. 


But with the invention of specialized machinery came increased pro- 
duction and the need for volume sales to masses of new customers 
who had to be found. Advertising was one of industry’s most po- 
tent weapons, clearing the road on which the sales of goods had 


to travel to bigger markets. 


Advertising news is the surest method of enlarging a market for a company’s 
product. Magazines with large circulations are appropriate mediums for 
products sold in huge volume to the masses. On the other hand, The United 
States News is a natural medium for producers of industrial products 
requiring large capital expenditures—corporate investments which must 


be approved by men of authority holding responsible positions. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 











* Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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Special Keport- 


Farmers’ probable loss 
of one third in receipts, 
workers’ about one sixth 


The volume of dollars paid to American 
individuals is due to shrink during the 
second half of next year. Both Government 
and non-Government appraisers agree that 
an adjustment in prices, production and 
employment is probable around mid-1947. 
That adjustment will produce a downturn 
in individual-income payments, which now 
are at record levels and still are rising. 

Actually, the shrinkage in income pay- 
ments that will result is not likely to be 
as severe as during the adjustment in 1920 
and 1921, or in 1937 and 1938. Incomes at 
the low point are expected to add up to 
more than twice as much as individuals 
received in 1939, and a level of income 
considerably higher than 1941, the best 
prewar year, is indicated. However, while 
the outlook shows almost no signs of a 
genuine depression, it does indicate the 
end of the income boom that has been 
enjoyed this year. 

Another round of wage increases would 
upset the timing of the drop in income 
payment, but would not be expected to 
change the trend. Wage increases might 
send the level of income payments higher 
than now is indicated for the early part 
of 1947, but the subsequent drop prob- 
ably would be deeper. A series of major 
strikes might hasten the downturn in 
incomes by causing widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

Barring a series of strikes or wage in- 
creases, the over-all prospect, based on a 
composite of official views, is this: ¢ 

Total income payments now are run- 
ning at a rate of $171,600,000,000 a year, 
compared with $70,800.000,000 paid in 
1939. That rate may increase slightly 
through the first three months of 1947. 
Thereafter a downturn is to be expected 


$111.6 BILLION. 


$98 BILLION 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUTLOOK FOR INCOMES IN 1947: 
LESS THAN ‘46 BUT DOUBLE ’39 


Estimate That Consumer Buying Will Exceed Any Year Before This 


to start. The drop in the rate of payments 
probably will hit bottom early in 1948 at 
a rate of $145,.700,000.000. That would be 
an aggregate decline of 15 per cent from 
peak to bottom. 

Farmers stand to feel the brunt of the 
decline. Their incomes may drop as much 
as a third. 

Workers, in the aggregate, face a prob- 
able decline in income of 17 per cent, but 
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those who lose jobs will absorb most of 
the cut. 

Investors’ incomes are not likely to 
shrink by more than 11 per cent. 

Business proprietors and _ professional 
workers can look forward to a drop of 
around 10 per cent for the second half of 
next year. 

Social Security payments for unem- 
ployment benefits and relief, and benefits 







if Business Declines — 






Effect on Incomes 
(ANNUAL RATES) 


$14.7 BILLION 
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To be successful in any capacity a 
girl doesn’t have to be beautiful, but 
she does have to be well-groomed. 
Isn’t the sam \ ing true of — 
letters? Isn't 4 \ lly fy “save” 

fraction of @)\Penn ya lettetppby 
using cheap) limp (occa tive 
stationery? — \ 









ay 


For people judge your ° fir Wy the | 


quality of the paper you use fog 


letters. Your business will be” 


better liked if you use quality bond 
paper made with new cotton fibers. 


Parsons bond papers, for stationery 
and documents, are outstanding in 


“You pick the well-groomed 
letter every time, too, 
says King Cotton 











and permanence. These are Parsons 
bond papers: 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND, 100% 
and linen fiber 


PARSONS BOND, 100% cotton fiber 


cotton 


4 wee 100% cotton fiber 


ON BOND, 75% cotton fiber 


"EDGEMONT BOND,507% cotton fiber 
HERIT GPE B B Viet ton fiber 


\\ 
yr 2 cians: 
the feel of 
ation, your 





will reflect the'fa 
quality in your ore 
business, your office. For cotton is 
the hallmark of quality in modern 
business papers. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


feel, in writing and erasing 
qualities, in strength, durability 
x * *& 


= an 6? 


Ny vero. taote (-0''an Goladele ie al ela a) 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY - HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Special Report 


to veterans will rise, perhaps by as my 
as 12 per cent. 

This pattern of decline in income p 
ments is indicated by an analysis of 
adjustment that is likely to take plage; 
the months ahead. 

Farm incomes will shrink becay 
farm prices are due for a_ break. Thy 
break already has occurred in the cotty 
market, and most other commodities gq 
be purchased for future delivery at prigg 
substantially below current levels. Th 
trend points to lower incomes for the fam 
population, 

Income payments to farmers, in fag 
already are below the peak reached in th 
third quarter of 1946, when livestock aj 
commodity prices skyrocketed after Goy. 
ernment price controls were lifted. During 
that period, farm incomes reached a rate 
of $15.700.000,000 a year. That rate al. 
ready has been reduced by $1,000,000,000, 
and payments to farmers in the second 
half of 1947 may average $10,500,000,0% 





a year. 
That volume of income, however, still 
would give farmers more than twice as 


much money, after operating expenses, as 
they received in 1939. 

Wages and salaries paid to workers 
now aggregate $111.600.000,000 a year, A 
drop to a rate of $98,000,000,000 a year is 
indicated for the second half of: next 
year, which would give the working groups 
almost twice as much as they were paid in 
1939. 

Prospects of reduced employment are 
largely responsible for the expected de- 
cline in wage and salary payments. Some 
5,400,000 fewer employes are expected 
to be on pay rolls when the adjust- 
ment strikes bottom early in 1948. Fae- 
tory workers also are likely to be work- 
ing fewer hours, with average hourly 
earnings down 5 cents. 

Workers who keep their jobs, however, 
are not likely to feel the coming income 
pinch to any great extent. The decline to 
be expected in prices will almost compen- 
sate for any decline in income. 

Unemployment benefits, veterans’ 
benefits and relief also will ease the hard- 
ship for those who lose their jobs. These 
payments jumped from $2,800,000,000 in 
1939 to a current rate of $11,000,000,000 
and are likely to reach $12,300,000,000 a 
year in the last six months of 1947. 

The current increase is due chiefly to 
payments to veterans for unemployment 
relief, mustering-out pay, dependents’ al- 
lotments, and educational and other bene- 
fits. Mustering-out pay and dependents’ 
allotments will not be high next year, but 
more veterans are expected to receive 
other benefits. In addition, most of the 
5,400,000 persons who are expected to lose 
jobs will be eligible for unemployment 
benefits. 

The fact that unemployment reserves 
are on hand to cushion the effects of job 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


...BUT YOU CAN’T BITE A MAN! 


YOU CAN BITE a coin to see if it’s counterfeit— 
but there’s no quick test that will reveal a man 
as a fraud. 

Fine appearance and good credentials may 
mask a potential thief. Or a man on your payroll 
for a quarter-century may be exposed overnight 
as an embezzler. There are literally hundreds of 
ways for an employee to steal from his employer. 
And you never know when a man may yield to 
secret pressures and strong temptation. 

You should take steps mow to guard against 
financial loss from employee dishonesty. As an 


employer, you can give your business full pro- 
tection—with a Fidelity Bond covering every in- 
dividual in your organization. 

Guaranteed honesty is the best policy in any 
business. And a Fidelity Bond is the best guar- 
antee, whether your business is large or small. 
Let your Maryland agent, or your broker, coun- 
sel you on the kind of bond protection most 
suited to your needs. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 



















































WESTWARD HO! 


To Las Vegas, Nevada 


Hog-tie your troubles and join the trek to this new land 
of pleasure. You'll thrill to mountain sports, game fishing, 
cowboy fun...scenery that’ll take your breath away. 
‘Tweentimes ... relax in the modern luxury of your room 
at the Last Frontier; dance to name bands in the dramatic 
Ramona Room, play in the Gay Nineties Bar and Club 21 
Casino. You’ll want to stay on and on! 


— af ust ee 


, % " LAS VEGAS 
Write for Colorful 


| WEVADA 
Folder a 




















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of this Preferred Stock. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


General Motors Corporation 
Preferred Stock —$3.75 Series 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in compli- 
ance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Dated November 27, 1946. 
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losses promises to soften the adjustme 
as well. 

Business proprietors, lawyers, docty 
and other professional groups can expe 
smaller incomes next year, but busine 
volume still will be high when compar) 
with prewar years. . 

In 1939, this group received net incomy 
of $6,900,000,000. Entrepreneurial jp 
comes now are running at $15,900 ,000,0q 
a year. The rate of payments for th 
second half of 1947 is expected to aggre 
gate $14,200,000,000, which is more thy 
business and professional groups receive) 
in 1945. That spells prosperity by all by 
boom-period standards. 

As a whole, the business and professions 
group can look forward to a relatively high 
volume of consumer spending and hig 
smaller price drop than the decline to be 
expected in farm commodities. Their prices 
did not rise as high as farm products du. 
ing the war, and the drop, consequently, 
will be smaller. , 

Investment income also promises tp 
stand up well through the approaching 
adjustment. Owners of stocks, bonds and 
rent-producing property are being paid 
now at the rate of $18,400,000,000, against 
$11,200,000,000 in 1939. During the second 
half of next year, payments are expected 
to run at a $17,000,000,000 rate. 

Dividends will be responsible for most 
of the decline in investment income, since 
corporations are likely to reduce payments 
when the business downturn is felt. Divi- 
dend payments rose from $3,800,000,000 in 
1939 to a rate of $5,300,000,000, and prob- 
ably will decline late next year to a rate 
of $4,400.000.000. 

Interest payments will not decline, be- 
cause service charges on the federal debt 
must be maintained. Interest totals $8- 
800,000,000 a year at present, with federal 
payments to the public accounting for 
almost half. The same rate is expected to 
be maintained through the second half of 
1947. In 1939, interest payments were 








$5,100,000,000. 

Receipts from rents and royalties are 
almost double those of 1939, when $2; 
300,000,000 was paid in this form of i 
come. If rent controls continue, payments 
during the second half of 1947 may deeline 
to an annual rate of $3,900,000,000. How- 
ever, rents are likely to rise, which will 
increase income payments in this category, 

The approaching setback thus gi | 


signs of .developing into only a mild blow 


to the national economy. Independent 
business operators and investors face 4 
moderate decline in income. The $13,600,- 
000,000 drop in the rate of payments m@ 
wages and salaries will be eased slightly 
by a $1,300,000,000 rise in Social Security 
benefits. And farmers, who face the sever 
est decline in incomes, have the promise 
of federal price supports for most crops. 
The effect on business is likely tobe 
more moderate than the effect on individ: 
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a Employers Mutuals Service How Employers (heise 


he) helps keep them from happening to you Moke Insurance Unduraieniible 


> to he 
r prices 
ts dur- 
uently, 





Every day of the year accidents kill 260 needed service in Michigan, Employers Employers Mutuals have always 
people and seriously injure 28,100 more— = Mutuals obtained a charter to operate there. nf 
at home, at work, on streets and highways. Another policyholder wanted coverage in endeavored fo make msvrance 
The total cost is well over a million dollars New York, then in Texas. Again Employers understandable, through their repre- 
a day. Mutuals went along. Today they are repre- ’ 
sented in all 48 states. 



















ises to 


aching Tonight hundreds of thousands of men are 
ds ani} with their families—men who would not sutonce Survey. Ge amar 


g paid] be there except for the achievements of Em- Large business organizations furthering this endeavor through in- 
against} ployers Mutuals engineering service in re- insure with Employers Mutuals formative advertising and by the 
rw ducing accidents ‘ad saving lives. publication of “A Dicionare of In 
pected : ‘ ry of In- 
The outstanding reputation of Employers oe of mpeg oo a T Howie ee Sail 
oe Mutuals for accident prevention began their insurance wit mployers Mutuals surance lerms—now ngerstan 


sine # many years ago. Back in 1911, in Wiscon- because they have made it their business Insurance and Buy It Intelligently.” 


- ° to investigate the sound administration 
"ments sin, a group of far-sighted manufacturers _o : ieee *e edict F 
Ea Scded pa oat their heaittie alt teas Sin outstanding service, and reduced accident This dictionary, with more than 200 
ivi- 


000 in order to lower the actual cost to each of tes that mean lower insurance costs. definitions, and many specific ex- 


| prob them. That was the start of Employers . 4 amples, is yours for the asking. 
a rate Mutuals—the beginning ofa story of service. It is equally good business for you to sik salad ig 


~~" Because accidents kept the cost of insur- insure with Employers Mutuals FREE! 

shes ance high, they put safety engineers on the ae 
Is $8. job to wipe out the causes of accidents and 
baad to devise safer methods of working. Then 


sentatives, and through the E-M In- 





INSUR4 Ny 
same advantage of Employers Mutuals clip, and mail Teeny | / 
; : : ; safety work, the prevention of accidents— the coupon for re: 
came industrial nursing, first aid programs, sa d 

ig for | OE A DEE Bi ait i no matter where they may be waiting for your copy, an 
ted to Pay Py F you—and the consequent lower insurance tot information 
nalf of Employers Mutuals service followed the costs. Use the coupon to get information ag Sagal = 
were} needs of the policyholders. When one about the policies you may need. print Stee 
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It is sound business for you to enjoy the Just fill out, € 
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n $2; ¢ ) ER ‘UR e y ILI r RAI : } ° WISCONSIN rstasuisue 1911 y 


oil ee eee YE S MUT! FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY +s ESTABLISHED 1995 
ie Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 2| 
eg make Insurance Understandable 
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600,- 








: Check (v) the Coverages in Insurance Information Bureau, 


nts in 1 Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin 
ightly 4 which you are interested Please send me, free, "A Dictionary of Insurance 
urity 3 Terms” and information on the insurance checked 
f (_] Automobile [JGroup Health, Accident, for [] Business [_] Personal protection. 
ashi § J CBurglary Hospitalization > 
omise a were 
ops. H [_] Comprehensive []Tornado Cecceesececees 
to be 5 Protective Policy [| Boiler & Machinery OCCUPATION OR TITLE ocssaneueaae 
divid- § LJFidelity Bonds Public Liability igi 
ery «CLIP and MAIL g Cree [Workmen's 


} [_JExtended Coverage Compensation 


this coupon... 


} Others: eeeeeesee Peer eserereseseseseeesesese 
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the Bath & Hammondsport 
Railroad. ..Christmas 1876. 
SS ee ae 

















Ne eel 


PARIS 1807 


VIENNA 1873 


PARIS 1889 


AN CHAMPAGNE 


BRUXELLES 1897 













PARIS 1900 BRUXELLES 1910 


ONE OF THE WORLDS GREAT CHAMPAGNES 
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In courts, schools, homes, 
newspapers and Government offices 
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WEBSTER 


you may have had 
to wait for a copy 
of WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now, 
however, more and 
more copies are reach- 
ing your dealer. See 
him today—he may 
have one for you or will 
get it very soon. The 
MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
Tevised and rewritten 
in three decades. G. & 


C. Merriam Company, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 







NEW 
DICTIONARY - 


INTERNATIONAL 


Second Edition 


* 

































COST . 
REDUCTION: 





A NEW HORIZON 


The handling of materials ac- 
counts for 22% of the average 
factory payroll—a staggering cost 
that adds not one cent to the value 
of materials themselves. But amaz- 
ing economies are being achieved 
through = significant’ new _— tech- 
niques that integrate materials 
handling into the whole produc- 
tion - warehousing - shipping 
scheme. They'll be presented for 
the first.time at the Materials Han- 
dling Exposition and concurrent 
technical sessions. Every cost-con- 
scious executive will plan to be 
there, to learn about them at first- 


hand! 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION 
Cleveland Auditorium 
January 14-17, 1947 


* 


For information on technical sessions 
and hotel reservations, address 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Inc. 
Empire State Bidg. New York City 1 
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ual incomes. Lower income payments wa 
mean, primarily, lower personal taxes ay) 
a reduced volume of savings. Spendiy 
by consumers will drop from. the ‘fir 
half of 1947 to the second half, but tra, 
volume still will be higher than in gy 
war year. 

Consumer incomes are likely to } 
used as follows during the adjustmen; 

Total income in the second half of 19; 
probably will average $152,000,000,000 , 
year, in contrast to $171,600,000,000 
present. 

Personal taxes will reduce this incom 
by $18,300.000,000 at current rates, Jeay. 
ing $133,700,000,000 to be disposed of by 
individuals. Taxes on individual income 
now are being collected at a rate of 
$20.000,000,000 a year. 

Savings are expected to amount to 
$17,200,000,000 during the adjustment, iy 
contrast to a rate of $20,100,000,000 nov 
and a peak of $33,000,000,000 in 1945. 
Savings will fall both because incomes 
will decline and because more goods will 
be offered for sale. But people still will 
he saving at better than twice the prewar 
rate. 

Spending by consumers is likely to be 
at a rate of $116,500,000,000 a year during 
the period of downturn. That amount of 
spending has been topped only in the 
boom year just ending. It is larger than 
consumer outlays during 1945, when the 
war boom reached its peak, just short of 
twice the volume of spending in 1939, and 
well above spending in 1941, which was 
considered a peacetime boom year. 

The approaching downturn thus is 
shown by the income outlook to be more 
in the nature of a correction than a de- 
pression. The adjustment actually appears 
likely to be a shift away from inflated 
prices for commodities and from a sellers’ 
market for almost all types of finished 
goods. As far as business is concerned, it 
signals a return to competitive conditions 
rather than a setback. The period ahead 
promises an end to an abnormal boom, 
not the beginning of a relapse. And the 
adjustment is expected to be completed 
by the first quarter of 1948, when a more 
stable period. of prosperity is indicated for 
several years. 

















DIVIDEND Neo. 147 


The final dividend for the year 1946 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
has been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1946. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
November 26, 1946 Treasurer 
eee 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





pick a nia 





for their 


$6,500,000 plant 
at Cressona, Pennsylvania 


(near Pottsville) was recently purchased 

from the government by Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and will be used to manufacture 
extruded aluminum shapes, particularly for struc- 
tural purposes (window screen and door frames, 
trimmings, moldings, railings, etc.) 


newest plants 
















$1,750,000 Springdale, Pennsylvania 


_ of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
paint plant Company will be completed short- 
ly and will produce a complete line of paints, var- 
nishes and enamels. This plant was located here to 
improve service to this highly industrialized area. 


As profit margins narrow and production costs continue to 
rise... more and more companies are finding the conditions 
they want in Pennsylvania. 


It is very likely that your industry, too, can cut costs by 
placing plants among the unusually profitable advantages of 
Pennsylvania locations. 


Here’s why farsighted businessmen pick Pennsylvania as 
their first choice for a plant location: 1. Central location in 
the heart of the world’s richest market with short hauls to 
seaboard. 2. Easy access to power, fuel, raw materials and 
semi-finished goods. 3. Abundance of skilled and semi-skilled 

bor. 4. Unsurpassed transportation facilities. 5. Favorable 
tax structure and cooperative government. 


Most important, Pennsylvanians are happy people . . . their 
children attend the finest schools, recreational facilities are 
excellent, the State abounds in beautiful scenery, game is 
abundant and trout streams well stocked, and these, plusstrong 
religious influences, help to make contented workers. Yes, 

ennsylvania has everything. 


XUM 





300 will be employed at Creighton, 


Pennsylvania “Twindow” plant 7 


plant of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company will 
manufacture double-glazed units with high insulat- 
ing properties suitable for all types of construction. 


Send for the illustrated booklet: “Let Your Business Grow 
in Pennsylvania,’ which describes in detail the many advan- 
tages of conducting your business in this Great State. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EDWARD MARTIN, Governor 
FLoyD CHALFANT, Secretary of Commerce 

SOSCSHSHSSHSSSHSSSSSSHSHSHSSSSHSSHHEHSSHEHSHSSHESSHHHEHESHHSHEOES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

_ Please send me your illustrated booklet, “Let Your 
Business Grow in Pennsylvania.” 


Name 








Organization 


Address. 

















Mr. Webb’s Task in Cutting U.S. Spending ... Judge Who Cited 
John Lewis for Contempt... Role of Mr. Sonnett in UMW Case 


JAMES E. WEBB, a modest young 
man from North Carolina, not long in the 
Government, has one of Washington’s 
touchiest jobs. It is Mr. Webb’s responsi- 
bility, among many others, to tell Cabinet 
members and other bigwigs that they may 
not have all the money they would like 
for running their agencies. As Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. he and his 
large staff of experts are trying to reduce 
federal expenditures to a peacetime level 
commensurate with the nation’s income. 

Just now, the Bureau is preparing the 
budget for the next fiscal year. In com- 
piling the long columns of figures, Mr. 
Webb is the recipient of advice from many 
quarters, much of it sought, but most of 
it volunteered. Newspaper discussion alone 
fills a big scrapbook in the Bureau’s files. 
Criticism comes from all directions, and 
the whole is overlaid with inescapable 
political implications. Republicans, about 
to be in command in Congress, are de- 
manding a balanced budget of not more 
than $30,000,000,000, and, at the same 
time want taxes cut. 

But military expenditures continue high. 
By law, the nation is committed to billions 
of dollars in outlays for Government 
services to its citizens. Busii.ess uncertain- 
ties lie ahead and must. if possible, be 
discounted in advance. All these considera- 
tions make the budget prospects and the 
alert and earnest Mr. Webb the center 
of much current attention and curiosity. 

Budget prospects. A budget of $36,- 
000,000,000 to $37,000,000.000 apparently 
is in preparation. It will be sent to Con- 
gress in January by President Truman. 
The gap between this total and the figures 
used by Republican leaders will come as 
a striking surprise to many observers. The 
total is high because the budget prepared 
by Mr. Webb and his associates must 
include the cost of all the innumerable 
Government services now required by law. 
whether or not the Administration thinks 
some of these outlays could be reduced or 
terminated. 

It is thought probable that Mr. Truman 
will ask that some of these expenditures 
be eliminated or deferred. That would 
enable him to propose a second and lower 
budget total as a goal. But only Congress 
can decide whether Government services 
are to be cut or stopped. 

Those close to the situation believe a 
broad question of policy is arising. Congress 
must decide how far the Government is 
to go in the fields of education, health, 
housing, public works and similar enter- 
prises. Congress can bring the budget sit- 
uation into control by marking out the 
limits. 


76 


People of the Week, 


Mr. Truman, too, can save money by 
simply not spending all the sums appro- 
priated, but his legal right to do so is 
increasingly questioned. He has ordered 
all Government agencies to trim wherever 
possible, and has forbidden them to lobby 
in Congress for sums larger: than those 
allowed by the Budget Bureau. 

But, unless there are congressional cuts 
or administrative savings, the cost of the 
Government, exclusive of defense out- 
lays, cannot be slashed, it is said on good 
authority, below $25,000,000,000. 

Military costs. At least $10,000,000,- 
000 must be added to that figure for the 
Army and Navy. For the fiscal year 1948, 
in fact, the two services are asking for 
considerably more money than they re- 
quested for the present fiscal year. Even 
such a Republican spokesman as Senator 
Robert A. Taft is ready to concede that 
the final military figure might run as high 
as $12,000,000,000. 

It is said to be embarrassing to Mr. 





BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
... the center of much attention and curiosity 











Webb to have to, stand up to such j 
personage as General of the Army Dyig 
D. Eisenhower, with all his prestige aj 
knowledge of the military situation, aj 
deny him funds that the General Says w 
necessary. 

Again, a congressional determination af 
policy is approaching. A safety figure fy 
national defense, one that will perni 
continued occupation operations and play 
sufficient military power behind th 
nation’s foreign policy, probably will 
one of the big issues to arise in Congres 
with respect to appropriations. 

Balanced budget. At present ty 
rates, those close to the Bureau beliew 
the budget to be submitted can be bal 
anced. In the present fiscal vear these ta 
rates are producing total revenues 9 
$39,600,000,000. But a business recession, 
which some economists believe may begin 
in 1947 and taper away in 1948, could 
knock revenues down to $34,100,000,000, 
Even this figure could be enough to cover 
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CONSULT YOUR 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE ano 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 


How To Reach 
A 10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


LAR IR RR ROMRMRRRNR 


Huge demand will continue 


even after backlogs are met! 


Here is a 10 billion dollar market for mass 
feeding and mass housing products used in insti- 
tutions. It is made up of hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, hotels, restaurants, government agencies 
and other institutions. It involves all products used 
in feeding and housing individuals in these insti- 
tutions. These range from potato peelers—and the 
potatoes peeled—to paint—and the cleaning com- 
pounds used in mointaining the painted surfaces. 


The buying factors who must be sold in these 
institutions range from dietitians to purchasing 
agents and involve a total of 157 different titles 
by actual count. 


The market is huge today because of deferred 
purchases and the American Public's increased de- 
pendence upon institutional services. It was huge 
before the war because of its vital relation to our 
everyday lives. It will continue huge even after 
current backlogs have been met. 


This market is reached each month through 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine and annually through 


Institutions include: 


@® HOTELS @ YMCA’S, YWCA’S 


® RESTAURANTS @ GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


© HOSPITALS @ INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 


@ RAILROAD SYSTEMS @ CLUBS 


© AIR LINES @ OFFICE BUILDINGS 
@ JOBBERS, DEALERS 
® SCHOOLS 
@ OTHER PUBLIC AND 


@ COLLEGES PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 





INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY —the first pub- 
lications to recognize the community of interest 
between all segments of the institutional field and 
the only publications which reach all of these 
related segments. Manufacturers . . . reach this 
market monthly through INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
with messages in the form of display advertising 
... reach this morket annually through INSTITU- 
TIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY with catalog infor- 
mation to assist buyers and specifiers in the actual 
selection of the products desired. 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine and INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY offer manufacturers their 
most effective approach to the 10 BILLION DOL- 
LAR INSTITUTIONAL MARKET. 


For further information on this market and on 
these publications consult your advertising agency 
or write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine and INSTITU- 
TIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY, 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Mr. Truman’s secondary budget figure, 
the one to be reached after eliminating or 
reducing some presently required outlays. 

Tax cuts. In the light of this situation, 
Republican proposals for a 20 per cent 
across-the-board cut in individual income 
taxes apparently are going to run into 
opposition in the Budget Bureau and other 
branches of the Administration. 

The feeling is that such a reduction 
would jeopardize the balancing of the 
budget and unduly favor the high-bracket 
income tax payer. Instead of such a step 
the disposition in the executive branch of 
Government is to extend the community- 
property idea—under which a husband 
and wife divide the family income be- 
tween them for tax purposes—to all 
States. Much to the fore also is a proposal 
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present a very high budget. If the ny 
Republican majorities in Congress redye 
this substantially, they will be m a positip 
to claim the credit, without unduly ey, 
phasizing the fact that the original budge 
was largely dictated by law. It is one y 
those opportunities that politicians 4, 
unlikely to overlook. 

Mr. Webb. Ai 40, Mr. Webb has; 
round-faced, boyish handsomeness, }} 
smiles almost continually as he talks Ina 
soft Southern voice. He is of midd 
height, a powerfully built man with broad 
square shoulders, trimly, but not fussily 
tailored. In his four months in office }y 
has boned continuously on the problem; 
of Government finance and Government 
management. He likes nothing better thay 
to discuss these problems. But he dislikes 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


for increasing exemptions for dependents 
to $600 from the present $500. 

Whether these steps would so reduce 
revenues as to prevent a balanced budget, 
is a question of increasing study and 
debate. Ultimately, the decision lies with 
Congress. 

Politics. The politics of the situation is 
something that Mr. Webb tries to avoid. 
He considers that his job, and that of his 
associates, to whom he is quick to give 
credit, is simply to provide the President, 
and Congress, with the hard, indisputable 
facts involved. But politics is present. 

The Republicans, after fighting high 
New Deal expenditures, and, of course, 
acquiescing in the peak outlays of the 
wartime period, are out to show the 
country that theirs is the party of economy. 
They talk of shearing several billion dollars 
off the Government’s expenditure total. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Webb obviously will 
have co-operation from that source in their 
drive for economy. 





By legal necessity, Mr: Webb must 


—Seibel in Richmond Times Dispatch 


BUDGET BALANCING EXTRAORDINARY 


publicity and insists that the Budget 
Bureau’s staff, which he has retained vir- 
tually intact, be given all credit for the 
Bureau’s activities. Nevertheless, his rise 
to a job of such power has been rather 
phenomenal. 

Mr. Webb worked his way through the 
University of North Carolina, winning un- 
usual scholastic honors. For a time he con- 
sidered a career in educational administra- 
tion, and again in aviation. He came to 
Washington in 1932 as secretary to a 
North Carolina Congressman, and, mean- 
while, studied law. He found employment 
in the law office of O. Max Gardner, now 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
a close friend of President Roosevelt and 
is a man of much political power in North 
Carolina and the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Gardner made Mr. Webb his protege. 

The war found Mr. Webb in a high 
official position with the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. He had begun as personnel manager 
and assistant to the president, and later 
became secretary and treasurer. His work 
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was generally in major management and 
personnel problems, as the company rapid- 
jy expanded for war production. In March 
of this year he became Mr. Gardner’s 
assistant in the Treasury, and on the 
latter's recommendation was named Budget 
Director at the end of July. 

From Mr. Gardner he learned con- 
<ervation, not only in finance but also in 
Government efficiency. As Governor of 
North Carolina, Mr. Gardner was notable 
for streamlining the State government and 
introducing economies and efficiencies. 

In addition to the budget, Mr Webb 
now is responsible for the general efficiency 
of the Government. His stafi maintains a 
constant review of Government operations, 
alert for economies and better wavs of 
doing things. Where Government manage- 
ment is concerned, one of his principal 
objectives is to restore prewar standards. 
4s he sees it, “most budgetary and other 
management controls were either greatly 
weakened or entirely discarded” during 
the war, and personnel and other standards 
“went by the board.” 

And, toward the job as a whole, he 
takes this attitude: 

“The Federal Government alone is 
spending over $40,000,000.000 this year— 
the equivalent of one dollar out of every 
four of the national income. Does anyone 
... believe the taxpayers of this country 
will continue to foot such a bill in time 
of peace? 

“One of the challenges in America today 
which we must face is that our citizens 
through their representatives in Congress 
have staked out vast new areas in which 
they demand service from their Govern- 
ment. These services are all costly and each 
new one increases the citizen’s tax bill. All 
of us who share the honor of being engaged 
in the public service will inevitably remain 
on the defensive until we achieve such 
eficiency in rendering service that the 
citizen taxpayer is convinced that he is 
getting a dollar’s worth of service for each 
dollar of cost.” 





Judge’s Role in Coal Strike 
1, ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, a judge 


who does not fall into the usual pattern, 
is really the man who took on John L. 
lewis, head of the Mine Workers. While 
outside efforts at settlement of the coal 
strike were proceeding, Justice Golds- 
borough endeavored to cut through the 
egal verbiage and reach the common- 
nse basis of the dispute. The Judge 
made his attitude clear from the bench 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, while Mr. Lewis 
listened and his attorneys remonstrated. 
Injunction. Judge Goldsborough issued 
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€ original injunction restraining Mr. 
Lewis from permitting his coal miners 
0 strike, because he believes society has 
A right to protect itself against such a 
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Why jump between tile and desk? Work in 


one spot with this ingenious combination desk 
and file Saves time and steps. 

Big sturdy desk is 42” by 24”. 

And that’s no ordinary file, but PENDAFLEX, 
the hanging-folder file that brings a new thrill 
—discovery of the world’s fastest, easiest filing 
method. 

Speeds up all clerical work on filed papers. 
Use it for sorting mail or correspondence. 

Any small business, with limited but essen- 
tial writing-filing activities will find the U. D. 
a — miracle: desk, file, and typewriter stand 
for the price of one! 
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@ Does winter weather make 
your joints sore and stiff—almost 
creak with pain? Here’s why: 
Cold weather constricts tiny 
blood vessels, cuts down the sup- 
ply of nature’s own lubricating 
fluids to your joints—that’s why 
they feel stiff. Rub aching 
joints with Absorbine Jr. and 
your local circulation speeds 
up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those e 
tiny blood vessels feed Z 
your joints more lubri- . 
cating fluids. It feels 
grand! Always keep 
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$1.25 at your drugstore. 
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disaster as would follow a prolonged stop- 
page of coal production. 

When the injunction was disregarded, 
and Mr. Lewis’s attorneys argued that the 
issuance of the restraining order was 
illegal, the Judge impassively replied 
that, legal or not, Mr. Lewis had no 
choice but to obey while its validity was 
under test. 

“I don’t want any doubt left in any- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE GOLDSBOROUGH 
... red-tape cutter 


body’s mind,” the Justice said. “An in- 
dividual can’t take the law into his own 
hands and decide for himself. That is 
anarchy.” 

A defense lawyer observed that he and 
his colleagues had advised Mr. Lewis to 
disregard the order because the Norris- 
La Guardia Act forbids the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes. To that, 
Judge Goldsborough had this to say: 
“The cemetery is full of people who 
took their doctors’ advice.” 

Early in the hearing, the Judge said he 
considered Mr. Lewis in contempt of 
court. But he also, apparently, removed 
the threat of a jail sentence, by saying 
that, regardless of the outcome, “nobody’s 
comfort will be disturbed.” 

Narrowing the issue. Judge Golds- 
borough’s motive, at this stage of the 
proceedings, apparently was to narrow the 
issue to the one act of disregarding the 
injunction. Involved legal questions of the 
court’s jurisdiction, the application of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, and points about 
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In reaching for fuller and more abundant 
living, more than 2,000,000 home-minded 
families invariably reach for Household 
... the magazine idea-planned for results, 
For into each issue of Household are 
packed 150 compelling ideas. Ideas that 
individually touch on every facet of small 
city and town living . . . ideas that col- 
lectively mean fuller living for parents and 
children alike. 

Because it is first in the hearts and 
homes of these eager, ambitious families 
—Household is the foremost magazine for 
selling America’s big (41% of all U. S. sales) 
small city and town market. 

Remember Household when you want 
salesstimulus in this great, enduring market. 


HOUSEHOLD 


V4 
A MAGAZINE OF ACTION fleamlaed 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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until later, probably to be settled by 
higher courts. 

Such is Judge Goldsborough’s way, and 
one that he has followed through a long 
career. He is a consistent foe of red tape. 

Eastern Shore lawyer. The Judge 
grew up, went to school and practiced law 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where 
his family long has been prominent and 
where a town bears its name. In 1919, 
he was elected to Congress and continued 
in the House for 20 full years. 

As the New Deal came in, he became one 
of its most unfailing supporters. And when 
President Roosevelt sought, unsuccess- 
fully, to “purge” Senator Millard Tydingzs 
in the Democratic primary of 1938, Mr. 
Goldsborough gave the President full and 
outspoken support. Eastern Shore con- 
servatives tried hard to bect Mr. Goldsbor- 
ough when he ran for the House in the 
following general election, but could not. 

A year later, however, Mr. Rooseveit 
appointed him to his present judgeship, 
with some observers contending that the 
job was a reward for his assistance in the 
attempted Tydings purge. 

On the bench. As a judge, Mr. Golds- 
borough, a tall, kindly and, it is said, stub- 
born gentleman, now 69, has attracted 
attention from time to time by his state- 
ments from the bench and by what some 
lawyers have criticized as unorthodox de- 
cisions. Once he called a witness a “liar.” 
The appellate courts were horrified. He 
has had his share of reversed decisions. 

He has had previous judicial experience 
with Mr. Lewis. When a candidate for 
the latter’s place as president of the 
United Mine Workers was barred from the 
UMW ballot and also from the UMW 
convention a few years ago, he asked 
Judge Goldsborough for an injunction that 
would give him these rights. The Judge 
declined to grant them, thus resulting in 
the rival candidate’s elimination from the 
contest. The Judge also has had previous 
contact with another element in the case. 
As a member of the House he voted for 
the Norris-La Guardia bill. 

He was not chosen especially by the 
Government to hear the Lewis case. Judge 
Goldsborough happened to be assigned to 
the motions bench for November, where 
requests for injunctions are filed. 





Prosecutor in UMW Case 
~ JOHN F. SONNETT, who is consid- 


ered a boy wonder at the Justice Depart- 
ment, argued the Government’s case against 
Mr. Lewis. Mr. Sonnett, at 34, is an Assist- 
ant Attorney General from whom much 
will be heard, particularly if the Lewis 
Prosecutions go into the higher courts. 
Trial lawyer. A personable, friendly 
and quick-minded trial lawyer, Mr. Son- 
nett already has a distinguished career 
behind him. After five years as trial at- 
torney for a Wall Street law firm, he be- 
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are satisfied will a city continue to grow and prosper. Today, Cedar Rapids leads lowa in Industry. 


.- the city that follows through. Only when industrialists and popuiation 


Within its corporate limits, the Crandic Industrial District, 800 acres of attractively 
priced land ideal for your plant location, is available for immediate development. 
Trackage is provided by the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railway which has direct track 
connections with four major railway systems. Bring your new plant to the Crandic Industrial 
District where you'll be able to utilize Iowa’s wealth of raw materials, abundant supply of skilled 

labor, vast network of power, and adequate transportation system. 
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Look at your map of the United States. 
Then look at the top of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. There you will find Pensacola, right 
at the center of the South’s great empire 
of industrial opportunity. It is almost 
straight south of Chicago, straight north 
of the Panama Canal... . a location ideal 
for industry and commerce, as many in- 
dustrialists have already discovered, 


Pensacola has a natural deep-water port, 
is on the Intra-coastal Waterway, is served 
by two cooperative railroads and progress- 
ive airlines. It is near the raw materials 
of the South, as well 
as those of Central 
and South America. 


Low plant costs, low 
maintenance costs, 
adequate electric 
power, gas and pure 
water, skilled and 
unskilled labor, 
healthful climate re- 
sulting in a mini- 





mum of absenteeism 
.., these are a few 
advantages offered 
here. 


Among Pensacola’s 
greatest attractions 
are the superior liv- 
ing conditions en- 
joyed by both em- 
ployer and employ- 
ees. This sunny city 
on the beautiful Gulf aan offers an 
factors of good living which add extra 
richness to life and extra rewards to en- 
terprise, 





When you come South, visit Pensacola 
and see what it has for you. Write for 
booklet and special information. 
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came an assistant U.S. attorney in New 
York and later a special assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

In the latter capacity, he established 
and ran the Justice Department’s War 
Frauds Division offices in New York. His 
prosecutions included the famous Ludwig 
case, first of the war’s big spy trials, and 
the Jordan case, first of its sedition trials. 

Late in 1943, the Justice be taaingge~ 
loaned Mr. Sonnett to the Navy. With 
the rank of lieutenant commander, he 
served as a special assistant to the then 





—Acme 


MR. SONNETT 
- « . the Department was happy 


Under Secretary of the Navy, James For- 
restal. When Mr. Forrestal became Secre- 
tary, he cited Mr. Sonnett for exception- 
ally valuable services and assigned him to 
a post as his civilian assistant. 

‘But the Justice Department wanted Mr. 
Sonnett back, and he returned in August 
of 1945 to take his present job as Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the 
Claims Division. All claims suits against 
the Government are under his supervision. 
The cases involve wartime transactions of 
many kinds, copyright and patent cases 
and litigation over admiralty and_ vet- 
erans’ claims. He also has charge of the 
comparatively infrequent claims suits in- 
stituted by the Government. The injunc- 
tion suit against John L. Lewis fell into 
this category, and the job of presenting it 
went more or less automatically to Mr. 
Sonnett. The Justice Department, having 
high regard for his ability as a trial lawyer, 
was very happy to have it so. 
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It’s the Christmas gift for the man who “already has everything” . . . and whiskers, 
too! Small as a match folder, Vestpok is especially designed to clean up a man’s 
“between-shaves” beard. He can carry it in his vest pocket, use it in the office or 
taxicab, on train or plane — anywhere. Vestpok is the only shaver that can’t nick, 
scrape or burn; that needs: 


+ No Soap ov waloc- « No shohuouy No push ov minor 


As long as whiskers grow, Vestpok is the gift he’ll love in July as he did in Decem- 
‘ber. $3.00 with 10 blades of the finest razor steel at leading men’s apparel stores, 
department stores and jewelers’ —eor write us direct. Vestpok Division, Ward 


Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Mass. 


*Reg U S Pat. Off Patented and Patents Applied For. 














Small-Navy Ideas of Mr. Taber . . . Race by Parties 
For Budget Cut . . . Mr. Taft's Plan to Placate Labor 


John L. Lewis, all during the latest 
coal strike, has had his lines laid and 
his liaison working with high Gov- 
ernment officials and with some 
coal operators so that lines of stra- 
tegic retreat or advance never were 
cut off. 


xk * 


President Truman told his top aides 
that, if Mr. Lewis wanted to put on 
a nerve-testing contest, the White 
House was ready to take him on. 
The President decided early in the 
game that the coal-strike problem 
would be saved for the new Congress 
that will come to WasFington on Jan- 
uary 3 and would not be submitted to 
a special session of the dying Con- 
gress. 


x* * 


John Lewis, all along, was in a posi- 
tion to make a deal with owners of 
the coal mines in the Northern area 
of the country, but would not settle 
except on the basis of agreement 
with all of the operators, North 
and South. 


k ® * 


Instead of being concerned over the 
question of whether the Supreme 
Court would be liberal enough to ap- 
prove Government moves favorable 
to labor, the Government’s legal ex- 
perts now are worried over the ques- 
tion of whether a Court majority will 
be conservative enough in attitude to 
accept actions that would penalize a 
labor union, such as that of the 
United Mine Workers. Tom Clark, 
Attorney General, wasn’t too sure 
that there would be five Supreme 
Court Justices who were ready to up- 
hold a contempt citation against Mr. 
Lewis. 


x * * 


John Steelman, Economic Stabilizer 
and right-hand man to President 
Truman on labor policy, definitely 
has not been working at cross pur- 
poses either with the President or the 
Justice Department in the coal-strike 
settlement. Mr. Steelman, who has 
been in on all of the major coal-strike 
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conferences, is taking no steps that 
would be counter to the White House 
policy line. 


Kk oo © 


Julius Krug, Interior Secretary and 
in charge of Government operation 
of coal mines, angered John Lewis by 
calling him down for blustering tac- 
tics in meetings. Mr. Krug informed 
Mr. Lewis that, if he wanted a shout- 
ing and table-pounding contest, then 
he (Mr. Krug) would outshont and 
outpound him. The mine leader took 
offense. 


x *& & 


Phil Murray and other CTO leaders 
have pressured the President not to 
permit John Lewis to win concessions 
through his strike avainst the Cov- 
ernment that will enable him to claim 
a b‘g victory and to pose as a hero 
to all workers. 


ko 


Statisticians for the Government figé- 
ure that coal operators can afford 
to pay mine workers about $10 more 
for a shorter work week and still come 
out all right, because of smaller over- 
time payments and greater efficiency 
of workers in a week of less than 54 
hours. Miners now have a 54-hour 
week but get paid time and one half 
for hours over 35. 


xk * 


Witnesses who want to appear before 
congressional committees from now 
on will be asked before their appear- 
ance whether or not they have regis- 
tered as lobbyists, and, if not, why 
not. Real enforcement of the lobby 
registration law will start at that 
time. 


xk *& 


John Taber, who will head the House 
Appropriations Committee in the new 
Congress, is causing concern among 
top-ranking naval officers by a re- 
mark that he saw no reason why the 
United States should have a Navy 
larger than that of Great Britain. Mr. 
Taber is being advised by top rank- 
ing Navy officials that, in light of 
world conditions, he has it just back- 



















ward: The smaller the British 
the larger the U.S. Navy show 
to perform a world police job, 







x k * 





A Navy plan for an Army4 
merger is about ready to be subg 
to President Truman. It will ¢ 
three separate departments of! 
fense—Air Forces, Army, Na 
headed by a supersecretary. Thig 
will not provide for a single Chie 
Staff, however, and will call for 
Navy to keep the Marine Corps 
some shore-based aircraft. 














x * 


General of the Army Dwight Ei 
hower, despite strong disclaimers 
interest on his part, is being put 
ward by very important leaders in 
Democratic Party as a potential ng 
inee for the Presidency in 1948. G 
eral Eisenhower's appearance be 
the national convention of the © 
and the ovation for him there di 
nothing to discourage the party lead 
ers who are eyeing the Staff Chie 
with interest. 



























xk * 





White House orders are out to heads 
of Government departments instruct 
ing them to cut their budget requests 
to the bone so that Republicans will 
not be able to claim that they didth 
cutting when the new Congress 4 
cides how much is to be spent. 
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x * & 


Senator Alben Barkley, of Kent 
will serve as the real Democté i 
leader of Congress, now that the 
Democrats are to be in the minority 
Senator Barkley and not Mr. Truma 
will be called upon to shape the strak 
egy on party-line issues that arise i 


xx* * 


Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, if hé 
takes the chairmanship of the Senate 
Labor Committee, as he now expect 
to do, will use his position to assum 
a moderate course when legislation # 
shaped that will trim the power ¢ 
labor unions. Mr. Taft expects ne 
he can convince workers he is not®™ 
conservative as he has been pic 
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